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King Winter Reigns in the Garden 


FTER “King Winter’ has made 

his triumphant entry into the 

garden, with glittering masses of 

snow and shining crystals, I visit 

my flower borders once more to see 

whether the blustery monarch from Ice- 

land has covered the sleeping plant-world 
evenly. 

Creatures furred and feathered have 

left their footprints in all directions: I 

fnd tiny squirrel tracks, hurrying, 


BY FRIEDERIKE WERNER 


seratching over the icy ground toward 
the pantry where he stored many juicy 
kernels at harvest-time. Patches with 
wee bird-feet dainty in outline, Peter 
Rabbit’s footprints in eireles, and going 
back and forth in search of food. 

I look over the sleeping flowers and feel 
glad I provided food and shelter for the 
needy ones hefore the heavy snowfall 
came; the Roses, Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas are warmly tucked in between 





layers of leaves; Perennials and Bien- 
nials; the young Foxglove, Canterbury 
Bells and Cheiranthus which I expect to 
bloom for the first time when Spring is 
with us once more, are snoozing cosily in 
their close-fitting jackets. 

While the garden sleeps through the 
long winter months I make my plans and 
resolutions that the borders shall look 
more attractive than ever before; I plan 
for new color schemes, for cooler tones 











The Winter Garden sleeps under its blanket of Snow and the 
gardener gains inspiration for another year’s achievements 
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among the Annuals during the scorching 
months. A cool-looking blue and white 
nook to harmonize with the new Petunia 
in the flower boxes. This is also the time 
of the year when the new seed catalogues 
arrive full with thrilling new things and 
valuable information. 

My garden diary shows records where 
interesting members of the floral world 
have entered my garden gate to join the 
happy company already there during the 
Spring of 1930. Some came by ways of 
exchange with a western flower garden 
owner, others were brought by kind 
friends from far-away mountain slopes; 
there is also the Lily, the little boy 
neighbor brought to me. It was his grand- 
ma’s Easter Lily a gift to the then sick- 
a-bed lady. As the flowers faded the 
child became alarmed and brought it to 
my flower beds. “Grandma, she said you 
can make it grow,” he told me, as I showed 
him a place to dig it in. And grow it 
did, strong roots had formed when I 
gave it the needed winter-protection; I 
hope grandma’s Easter Lily will awaken 
with new flower-beauty by the time the 
little boy makes another visit. 

The plants kind friends brought me are 
Azaleas, lovely wild children from the 
mountains; will they open their exquisite 
flowers in the eaptivity of my door-yard 
I wonder? I have provided the food they 
like so well,—leafmold and leaves in all 
stages of decay, they share with others 
of their kin, which Nature herself has 
planted in this woodland garden in east- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

A souree of keen pleasure have the 
flowers from the western garden been, 
from the time ‘of their arrival. tired and 
thirsty after the long journey; homesick 
little children they seemed, longing for 
the companions they left behind. But 
hefore verv long, tired, drooping heads 
lifted and bright eyes opened wide; per- 
haps they remembered the kind encour- 
aging words spoken by the mistress of the 
old home garden; “Be good my children 
and do your best.” 

Among them was a clump of “Key- 
flowers” which brought delight and 
memories of long ago, and oceans lie 
between it, when as a child I picked the 
sweet-scented charming flowers in the 
meadows of the old home town, where 
they lift their golden joyous blossoms to 
the sunlight with the first blue Violets. 

As charming as the personality of this 
flower, ‘“Keyflower, Himmelsschlussel, 
Schlusselblumen,” key to heaven, or Pri- 
mula elatior and officinalis, is the old 
myth connected with their name, a name 
also applied to their fair cousin from the 
Alps, Primula acaulis. 

The German myth tells us how a fairy 
maiden enticed through a lane of Prim- 
roses to an enchanted castle, a Keyflower 
in her hand touches the castle door and 
it swings open on golden hinges. The 
favored mortal passes into the mystical 
room, where tall as primrose stalks stand 
urn and cup and amphora carved with 
primrose patterns, and filled with jewels 
and gold. The favored maiden who holds 
the Primrose Key and enters the charmed 
portal may have the jewels and gold, but 
must leave forsooth, the more precious 
Primrose Key, or henceforth he will be 
followed by a shadow,—a black dog old 
and ugly, the legend calls a shadow. 
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The Wild Gardens of Mount Rainier 


BY HARRIET MARKHAM GILL, (Wash.) 


(Subject of front cover illustration) 


Mt. Rainier lies a Paradise - of 
Well might these vast 
areas be called “The Gardens of the 
Gods”; so perfect was the plan of 
Nature when these Wild Gardens were 
designed. 

Few things in Nature are more beauti- 
ful than a mountain meadow sweet with 
the scent of blooming flowers and the 
pungent odors of the forest world. 

A eollection of the floral specimens 
of Mt. Rainier Park are kept on exhibi- 
tion for the benefit of nature lovers, but 
the greatest thrill comes through follow- 
ing the winding trails that lead through 
the valleys and swampy places and to 
the floral meadows high up on the moun- 
tain side. 

On the upper slopes of the floral 
zones one may find Squaw Grass, Salal, 
Racemose pedicularis, and many other 
flowers native to the high places. 

A little lower, the Mountain Alder, 
Devil’s Club and Salmon Berry, that 
tasty little morsel of fruit that hangs 
in golden drops among the green leaves, 
form dense thickets. 

In many places the grass is starred 
with Spring Beauties, in season, while 
Pentstemons droop their lovely bells 
among the rocks and crevices. 

The green of the meadow grass is 


* the forest regions at the foot of 


Flowers. 


relieved by the beauty of Spirea, Wild 
Asters, and Arnicas; grouped in Nature’s 
own artistic manner here and there 
among the Sedges and Willows. But the 
hand of the Creator has placed the seal 
of beauty upon the higher slopes of the 
mountain. Here one walks slowly, as 
if he were approaching the Divine 
Presence; so beautiful is the mountain 
itself, and so lovely are the floral chil- 
dren of the higher altitudes. 

The white daughters of the snow 
fields are the Avalanche Lilies, the Vale- 
rians, the Mountain Dock, and the Cud- 
weeds. And no less beautiful are the 
Lupines, Pentstemons and Violets. 

Only the colors in Nature’s dye pot 
ean be blended into perfect harmony, 
but so perfectly has she designed the 
patterns on her canvas that the red 
plumes of the Indian Paintbrush, Red 
Heather, Rosy Spiraea, and the Fire- 
weeds, make a perfect setting for the 
more delicate yellows of the Buttereup, 
Deer Tongues, and Mountain Dande- 
lion. 

The most noticeable plants above tim- 
berline are scarlet Penstemons, Moun- 
tain Phlox, Golden Aster, Yellow 
Heather, and Hulsea mana; while the 
plants that venture farthest up the 
mountain are the Golden Draba and the 
Smelowskia. 





Establishing Creeping Bent-grass Lawns 


BY G. F. WOOD-SMITH, (Mo.) 


ANY have heard and read about 
M Creeping Bent-Lawns grown 

from stolens; fortunately (may 
we say) few have had the experience in 
caring and nursing these delicate but 
most beautiful lawns. There are many 
trade names for Creeping Bent such as 
Washington, Flossmore, Metropolitan, 
and others, each representing a finer or 
courser strain. 


As its name implies it spreads by 
sending out runners, which when covered 
with soil, take root. To plant from 
stolens means to take the sod or plant, 
chop fine, and immediately, while it is 
green, strew it over a carefully-raked bed, 
covering it with a light coat of fine soil 
and watering continuously to keep the 
stolens from drying and dying. A sandy 
soil must be enriched with humus, as the 
soil must be able to hold moisture; other- 
wise a hot sun will burn the lawn, as 
Creeping Bent will not grow again, like 
Blue Grass. In a few weeks, after 
planting Creeping Bent, it will green up 
in patches and must be kept moist and 
free of weeds. It will quickly spread and 
cover the ground with a beautiful mat 
of fine grass. 

Bent Grass seems to grow weaker as 
it grows older, due presumably to the 
root-mat growing thicker each year. It 
has to be aerated with a spiked roller 
from time to time. 


To keep the lawn in good condition, 


it must be cut often during the growing 
season, and well-watered. On account 
of the continuous mowing fertility four 
or six times a year must be returned 
to the soil; humus in a light coating; a 
top-dressing of fine earth with sulphate 
of ammonia. 


Early in Spring, and at intervals 
throughout the year, arsenate of lead is 
applied to kill the eutworm and other 
worms which eat the roots; applied in 
the form of dusting, or by mixing it in 
a top dressing of fine soil, scattering it 
widespread by hand, lightly over the lawn 
and working it into the roots by dragging 
a flexible steel foot scraper over the 
lawn, and finish by rolling. Water must 
be applied immediately otherwise a hot 
sun on the undissolved chemicals will 
burn the lawn. 


The objection to a Creeping Bent lawn 
is the care and expense required to main- 
tain it. The root system is matted and 
thin; air is unable to get to the roots 
and on a warm damp night followed by 
an early rising sun the lawn becomes 
covered with “brown patch” (a fungus 
disease) and if it is not eradicated im- 
mediately by spraying - with calomel, 
(mercurous chloride) the lawn may die 
within a week. The material for this 
spray is very costly. 3 

Creeping Bent Lawns grow best in eodl 
climates, although Canada has suffered 
this year with brown patch. 
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The Rock Garden and Rock Plants 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, ( Mich.) 
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Foliage makes the Rock Garden attractive after the Flowers are gone. 
saxatile, Veronica rupestris, Dianthus plumarius and Japanese Barberry. 


Here are Alyssum 
In the center at 


the right is a plant of Edelweiss, unusual while in bloom but rather an eyesore afterward 


Foliage in the Rock Garden 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, (Mich.) 


INCE it is obviously impossible to 

have continuous bloom in all the 

spaces in the Rock Garden, it is 
most important, if we are to avoid ugly 
bare spots, to have plants whose foliage 
is attractive and lasting. In the border, 
foliage is of somewhat lesser importance 
as neighboring plants will soon cover 
vacant places, but in the Rock Garden 
where plants are kept as small as possi- 
ble, it is diffieult to cover the unsightly 
space left by a plant whose foliage dies 
or becomes straggly. 

So, in selecting plants for the Rock 
Garden, it is wise to give some thought 
to foliage as well as flowers. And it is 
surprising how beautiful and attractive 
a carefully-planted Rock Garden ean be, 
even when there are no flowers. There 
are literally dozens of shades of green; 
from the yellow-green of Sedum sarmen- 





tosum to the blue-green of Dianthus plu- 
marius; and from the downy gray-green 
of the Cerastiums, to the glossy-green of 
Helianthemums and Iberis. Also there 
are those with variegated foliage and with 
various shades of red, from the brightest, 
to the maroons and purples. 

One color, the yellowish-green of 
Sedum sarmentosum, should be avoided 
in any large amount, for this color will 
give the whole garden a sickly appear- 
anee. All the other greens may be used 
in any quantity; while plants with red- 
dish foliage should be used with modera- 
tion, except those which turn only with 
frost. By that time most plants are 
through blooming and the reds of the 
frost-colored leaves help the Rock Gar- 
den to go out in a blaze of glory before 
Winter comes in earnest. 

Consideration should be given not only 








Hellanthemums 
have glossy 
evergreen foliage 
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to the color of the foliage but to its form 
and habit of growth. Plants may droop 
gracefully or have a certain charm from 
stiff erectness; leaves may be crinkled or 
cut, small and globular, or large and flat, 

















is another plant with 
It looks well in the Wall 


Achillea filipendulina 
flat fern-like leaves. 

















The gracefully-drooping foliage of Achillea 
millefolium is finely-cut and fern-like 


in endless variety; and a little thought 
will determine the proper place for each 
in the Rock Garden. 





The index for 1931 will be ready as 
soon as this issue is in the hands of read- 
ers, and those. who have not already or- 
dered it, should do so promptly. An 
index makes a file of THe FLOWER 
GRoWER doubly valuable for  refer- 
ence purposes. And please note that you 
can get the index for any year, as well 
as that for 1931, for a remittance of ten 
cents, stamps or coin. The large num- 
ber of subjects covered by the index 
shows the value of the magazine very 
clearly. 
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Irises for Continuous Bloom 
BY H. M. HILL, (Kans.) 


NSWERING your _ subscriber’s 

request for a list of Irises that 

will give bloom from early Spring 
until late Fall, I will say that while 
Kansas is a few hundred miles further 
south, I should judge that proximity to 
the ocean would perhaps make Long 
Island even more favorable for continu- 
ous bloom than this section; and there 
is little question but what that section 
is better adapted to Sibericas, Ochroleu- 
eas, the Japs, and all moisture-loving 
species, because of the greater rain fall. 


A list of twenty-five or thirty was 
asked for, but as no preference as to 
colors was indicated and nothing was 
said as to price, I am taking it for 
granted that good reliable sorts, modest in 
price, are desired, and am giving a large 
enough list to allow some selection i 
colors: 

The Dwarfs usher in the season; usu- 
ally blooming in March with us. Atro- 
violacea, dark-purple, comes first. 
Azurea, bright-sky-blue, follows quickly. 
Then comes Kochi, a wild Italian species 
very hardy and free-blooming; it is red- 
purple. Marocain, dark-blue, is one of 
the best dwarfs; Stewart’s Alpina, per- 
haps the best old yellow; Zwanenberg 
a large-blossomed yellow blend. These 
extend into the Intermediate season. 

Dorothee is the best pure-white, but 
Fairy is a very free and vigorous sky- 
blue, that is almost white in mass effect. 
Lavengro is ecoppery-crimson; Yellow 
Hammer is fine; and Red Riding Hood 
makes an early red splash on the land- 
scape. 

Starting in the Tall-Bearded section; 
we place first: fine old Pallida Dalmatica, 
true-lavender, tall, vigorous, and free 
with bloom over a long season. Juniata 
and Crusader are a little more blue; Cor- 
rida and Hussard among the best of the 
silvery-blues; and Miranda still deeper 
blue. Here we will class one of the best: 
Sweet Lavender, tall, frilled, and very 
fragrant. In the whites, tall Fairy is as 
good as any of the old ones. Taj Mahal 
is a little better and very vigorous. 
Among the so-called reds, Edouard 
Michel and Opera are very fine, but 
require frequent transplanting to get fine 
bloom. Rosalba, Seminole, and Impera- 
tor, are good in this section; and all are 
strong growers. Dream heads the list of 
old reliable bright-pinks; but will have to 
give way to Dr. C. H. Mayo, which is 
larger, finer, richer in color-tone, and 
another Pallida for vigor. Cecil Min- 
turn, the best old shell-pink, will be 
superceded by Mrs. Marion Cran, a very 
strong, brilliant shell-pink. Solferino is 
later and stronger than Aphrodite. 

In the blended-pink and yellow class 
it is doubtful whether any of the so- 
called improvements on fine old Quaker 
Lady can surpass her, when well grown; 


but we have a brighter class fast coming 
into popularity, headed by Midgard and 
closely followed by a host of bright stars, 
among the new ones. 

In real yellows, the advance from old 
temperamental Shekina, that often sulks, 
has been marked. Sungod has splendid 
substance, among the lighter yellows; 
Gold Imperial is deeper-yellow; and 
Prairie Gold, a rich gem. Citronella and 
Chasseur are both fine with veined falls; 
but outstanding in this list is Nebraska, 
which at any distance is the real out- 
standing rich golden beacon of the 
garden. 

In the darker brownish-purple section 
Alcazar was long the standard; but has 
been replaced, with us, by Canopus, the 
same rich color, but larger and stronger. 
Ambassadeur is still deeper and richer; 
and Morning Splendor rich in its dusky 
red tones. 

Among the old late varieties, that are 
good are Blue Jay, Anne Leslie and 
Dalila. Swazi is a late Dominion seedling 
that is a blue blend. At the last end of 
the tall-bearded season, comes Ochroleaca 
shaped much like the Spanish Irises, and 
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very chaste in its white, with a large yel- 
low spot in the center of each recurving 
fall. 

The Siberica section is dominated by 
Emperor, a _ fine large _ blue-purple. 
Perry’s Blue and Distinction, are both 
good blues and Snow Queen is the stand- 
ard white. These merge into the Japan- 
ese section. 

These are very rich and graceful and 
come in singles which have only three 
fully-developed petals or falls; and 
doubles, which have six petals extended 
horizontally, making a flat flower. 

The best of these are modest in price. 
Gold Bound has been the standard white, 
but Betty F. Holmes is larger and has 
more pendulous falls and this gives it 
added grace. Frances E. Cleveland is 
queen among the lavenders. 

In the amaranth section T. S. Ware is 
good and Mongul Khan is a real king, 
with Eleanor Parry and Agnes Reed 
playing the part of princesses. In order 
to extend the season past the first week 
in July, which usually sees the last of 
the Japs, it will be necessary to include 
some remontants. 

The new French rebloomers advertised 
as everbloomers, have thus far made a 
rather poor showing with us, but Autumn 
Queen, besides being quite profuse with 
its delicate white bloom early, always 
gives us occassional bloom through July 
and on through August and September. 
This year it is blooming vet October 12 
with many buds still coming. These 
with the other fall-bloomers will give 
bloom up until freezing weather. 





Last Year’s Garden 
e BY MRS. JOHN 


ANUARY is the month of seed cata- 
J logues and fireside plantings. When 

the wind blows from old Stratton 
Mountains and snowflakes hurry here 
and there and Betty Ann decides to sleep 
in a chair by the fire instead of finding 
mice in the hay, then is the time my 
finest gardens bloom. 

Every seed germinates and grows until 
it surpasses the most eloquent catalogue. 

Last year’s catalogue was no less en- 
trancing, and the 1932’s will be more 
tempting yet. But we have neither time, 
strength, nor money for anywhere near 
all the new things we want, so it is pick 
and choose, and perhaps we choose fail- 
ures under our conditions. 

First of all successes were the 
Eschscholtzia or California Poppy, al- 
though really their story began in 1930, 
when seed of new mixed colors were sown. 
I love them in yellow, but their creams and 
rose-colors surprised me by the purity 
of their shades; and when the early 
Spring of 1931 found those self-same 
plants green, I could not believe my own 
eyes, and down on my knees on the damp 
ground I went to examine the roots and 
found they were really the heavy growth 
of last year and not the roots of the self- 
sown seedlings. In new annuals was the 
Mandarin Eschscholtzia, gay with scarlet 
on the outside of the petals, golden orange 
within. It was the gayest of the gay. 

I enjoy going to the fairs and seeing 


and the Catalogues 


X. WHITE, (Vt.) 


the immense flowers, fruits and vegetables. 
We anticipate size there, but we recall 
with laughter one visitor to the garden 
who seems to admire nothing with blooms 
smaller than Tulips and Iris, so if your 
idea of beauty is measured by the “inches 
of circumference” there is no use in read- 
ing further. 

Pink Ageratum—have you seen it? 
New shades in old plants are sometimes 
disappointing. “Blessed are those who 
expect nothing for they shall receive it.” 
The Ageratum was a clear mauve-pink, 
a very pretty shade, one of the taller and 
later Ageratums. I like it. A corre- 
spondent writes: “The Ageratums were 
real life savers in the rock garden this 
Summer.” I think I haven’t seen Agera- 
tums listed in the annual rock plants 
often, yet the dwarf blue and dwarf white 
were patient and long-suffering ll 
through our dry autumn days. 

Sanvitalia procumbens was an annual 
new to me and that went into a rock 
pocket. 

The Ageratum I started in the house, 
but Sanvitalia and Portulaca were sown 
in the open. These are jolly little blooms 
and breathe good fellowship to their 
neighbors. None of the flowers were 
much over an inch across, yellow, with 
dark-brown centers, like baby Zinnias. 

Then in the garden proper were the 
Liliput Zinnias. I spent many minutes 
trying to decide which shade I like best. 
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Both plants and blooms are Liliputs and 
the colors are excellent; a clear rich-red 
was especially pleasing. 

Our Green Mountains are always 
crowned with an evergreen forest, so I 
wanted a miniature forest on a height 
in the rock garden. Kochia proved to be 
all I imagined. 

The Cynoglossum Amabile or Chinese 
Forget-Me-Not leaped into favor and into 
everyone’s garden all at once. It de- 
serves its popularity and now I wonder 
how we ever gardened without it. This 
year we had the white variety too; 
C. linifolium. The flowers are about the 
same in size and shape as the blue form 
and are as pure a white as that is a celes- 
tial blue. 

The pink variety failed to germinate 
for me. Some people yet believe that one 
will succeed in three trials and often I 
do, but when I don’t succeed in three 
times, I try it four. That is what makes 
life interesting;—conquering difficulties. 

Cockscombs are especially easy to grow, 
they say, but I never had any really good 
ones until this year. In poorer soil, dry 
and sunny, they were gorgeous and I ean 
just see how nice they will be in 1932. 

When in doubt plant—what? That 
depends. I supposed I had planted the 
dwarf fern-leaved Marigold to edge a 
path. They grew to be Josephines, and 
as there were Josephines on the right 
side too, these Marigolds to the right of 
us, Marigolds to the left of us, Marigolds 
in front of us, fairly closed the path 
in their exuberence. If you must have a 
mass of living-green foliage punctuated 
all the season with brilliant blooms, just 
plant French Marigolds, they will do the 
rest. 

If you want something taller and airier, 
there are Cosmos. I like the large- 
flowered, early ones best, and the clear 
new red-and-white are lovely. The 
anemone-flowered are lovelier and the 
miniature-flowered yellow are like but- 
terflies suspended in the air. 

You may not like the combination, but 
I am old-fashioned and the Morning 
Glory is my favorite of all vines, so they 
grow beside a fence where I get a good 
view of them while busy in the kitchen 
in the morning. Even Morning Glories 
get ambitious and so some branches wave 
in and out among the Cosmos next to 
them and the old rose-and-white Cosmos, 
with the blue trumpets of the Morning 
Glory, receive many compliments. 

The Calliopsis or Coreopsis is an old- 
time favorite, but few know the Cos- 
midium, which is much like it, only 
superior, we think. It is hard to detine 
the exact difference but compare the two 
carefully and we prefer the Cosmidium. 

I am struggling to succeed with Ane- 
mone. The plant is attractive and the 
white flower glistening; but so far it 
does not germinate freely. Perhaps it 
should be planted earlier. 

What shall I order new in 1932? 

Adonis, Artemisia, Brachyeome (I had 
this years ago), Calandrinia, Phlox 
Drummondi (an old-time favorite now 
neglected), and Solanum, Jerusalem 
Cherry. These are some receiving con- 
sideration, but the Aster, Petunia, Ver- 
bena, Snapdragon, and Nasturium, will 
probably furnish the bouquets as usual. 
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Treatment of bank made by cut for driveway 


A Road-Side Rock Garden 


BY MRS. J. H. GARNER, (Mo.) 


gardeners of Flowery Knoll some 

years ago, but not liking the idea 
of earting in piles of rock to cause a 
smooth landscape to appear to be some- 
thing it wasn’t, we endeavored to content 
ourselves with rock edging for our beds. 
Then along came the highway workers, 
and: with the ruthlessness that character- 
izes this class, made a cut of twelve feet 
in front of our suburban home, leaving 
what had been a gently-sloping terrace 
with somewhat the aspect of a coal mine. 
Our friends all said our place was ruined, 
but after a time we began to see what 
could be done. 

The part in front of the house was 
made into a double terrace, the slopes 
being sodded and the flat “tables” seeded. 
The section in front of the flower garden 
which lies across the driveway from the 
lawn had different treatment. 

The eut for the driveway left a bank 
on each side, about four feet high at the 
road and gradually diminishing to noth- 
ing, farther up the slope. On the lawn 
side of the drive this bank was rounded 
off and grassed like the rest of the ter- 
race, but the other bank was obviously 
the place for a Rock Garden. 

We built the walls of Missouri lime- 
stone, forming pockets and setting plants 
as we proceeded. It has a natural effect 


‘Te Rock Garden fever seized the 


and one sees at a glance that it has a 
reason for being. Drifts of pink Phlox 
subulata, Campanula carpatica, white 
Iberis, and Arabis alpina; dainty-blue 
Polemonium, Phlox divaricata, Saxatile 
Alyssum, and pinks and Verbena, delight 
the eye of all who drive in. 

At first an attempt was made to cover 
the steep slope next the highway with 
hardy vines and plants, while the gentler 
slope above it was laid off in rock-edged 
beds with paths between. This was not 
satisfactory, as heavy rains washed the 
soil down the hill, covering bulbs too 
deeply and causing the steep bank to slip. 
So we have converted the entire slope into 
a Rock Garden, which in another year 
should be a dream of beauty. Dwarf 
Iris, trailing Ranunculus, Saponaria 
ocymides, Maiden Pink, Tunica, blue 
Flax, Columbine, Cerastium, Nepeta mus- 
sini, Vinea minor, Veronica rupestris, 
Lilies,—(Regal and Elegans), Tulips, and 
many other plants nestle among the rocks. 
The flat stone paths and stairways have 
their crevices filled with Sedums. 

Although this is not in accord with the 
modern idea of privacy in the garden, 
we can’t regret that we are sharing it 
with the passers-by, especially when we 
hear brakes sereech, and a shrill, “Isn’t 
that pretty”; as a passing motorist catches 
a glimpse of our garden. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 





“T am convinced that one day God will ask us 
only what we are and what we do; not the name 
we give to our being and doing.”—GANDHI 


“JT would not enter on my list of friends 
ere + © te wee 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 
—COwWPER 





Wanted! A Sociological Edison 


HAT is said below in an Editorial from the ‘‘New 

York Telegram”’ is very finely stated and covers the 
ground in a better way than this Editor could possibly 
have worded it; but any reader who is interested in the 
‘*Telegram’’ Editorial, under the above heading, will do 
well to turn back to page 63 of the February, 1931, issue, 
and read one of my simple-minded Editorials, under the 
title ‘‘Civilization Faces Grave Problems.’’ But also 
read carefully what the ‘‘Telegram’’ Editorial has to 
say. It is essentially the same viewpoint and argument, 
and reads as follows: 


It is significant of the trend of our age that no speaker 
at the Edison commemoration exercises laid emphasis on 
the diserepaney between our technological development 
and our relative lack of institutional progress. One would 
have gained the impression that all will be well with the 
world as long as we have bigger and better electric lights 
and cheaper and more efficient radios. 

Yet this eultural lag—this lack of institutional develop- 
ment—is the most conspicuous problem and the outstand- 
ing defect of our civilization. Science, pure and applied, 
has been the most striking contribution of the last hundred 
years. Indeed, nothing comparable to our mechanical 
progress in the last century ean be found in the whole 
record of the human past. 

The other aspects of our culture have, however, failed 
to keep pace with our progress in science and engineering. 
Our political, religious, eeonomie and ethical notions and 
practices are those of the days of Washington and Jeffer- 
son—indeed, in some way compatible with the age of 
Moses. Still we only have to go back to Lineoln and 
Grant to find a material culture almost wholly foreign to 
our own day. 

A eivilization that on one side partakes of the culture 
ef the aeroplane, radio and the hundred-story building, 
and on the other shadows forth the ideals and practices 
of the ox cart and spinning wheel era cannot be truly 
healthy. 

All honor to the scientist and engineer. They have deliv- 
ered us not only from inconvenience but from misery and 
death. Let us not betray them by forfeiting the ultimate 
benefits which might flow from their work. Rather, let 
us show the truest appreciation of their labors by de- 
veloping social institutions and cultural attitudes which 
can understand, control and intelligently exploit the 
achievements of science. Let us see to it that science not 
only amazes us but makes an even greater number of 
human beings more happy in a fundamental and perma- 
nent way. 

In short, what we need is a sociological Edison—a man 
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who will throw an abundance of light upon our social 

ills and their solution. 

It is a fact that we need a Sociological Edison. 

But is it not strange, friends, that there are few out- 
standing men in this enlightened age who are able to 
teach progress as it should be taught? True, there are 
many men (and women) who are trying their best to ac- 
complish results along this line, and I believe that it is 
really more because people of the present generation will 
not listen to right teachings, than that they have no ‘‘So- 
ciological Edison’’ to lead them,—no Moses to lead them 
‘‘out of the land of bondage.’’ And it surely is a ‘‘land 
of bondage,’’ when people allow material progress to be 
of more importance than moral and spiritual progress. 

All you Utopians who want to do something along this 
line, just lend a hand in helping to teach The True Edu- 
cation, Balanced Viewpoint, Balanced Activities, and 
some of the other teachings which this simple-minded 
Editor has been trying to pass along to where they will 
do the most good. 

Mapison CoopeEr. 





Thrift vs. Extravagance 


ig is a favorite saying among some of the rich, that if 
all the wealth of the world were divided up equally, 
that it would all be back where it started from (or there- 
abouts) in a few years. While that may be a defense 
of those who accumulate wealth as a pastime, it is no 
good as an argument. | 

But what I want to say here has to do with human 
habits of life. Some people would be eternally hard-up, 
regardless of their income; whereas some other people 
would always have cash money in their pockets, no mat- 
ter how small their income ;—just a difference in natural 
habits, not to say education. 

Here is another slant on the same subject: Some 
foolish ones seem to believe that ‘‘the world owes them 
a living.’’ Nothing of the sort! The reverse is true. 
Every man owes it to himself, to his race, and to all of 
creation to produce something which is useful toward 
better living, and betterment of the race generally. 

It is all a question of education. No man can be 
thrifty and saving if he has wants constantly in advance 
of his ability to pay. The wants of people are mostly 
imaginary. We are educated by a vast flood of adver- 
tising, to want many things which are worse than useless 
to us,—tobacco advertising as an example,—but there 
are many other things. 

If you say that some men cannot be educated to be 
other than extravagant, I will say you are wrong 
and that all they need is one or two generations of the 
right sort of teaching, and incidentally, with some good 
examples on the part of some few of their fellows. 

Before we get into too deep water, I will suggest that 
there is no use in thinking that a definite social system 
could equalize the greatly diversified ideas of what con- 
stitutes The True Living. People talk economics but 
many of them do not know what they are talking about. 
Economics mean nothing unless we apply them definitely 
to real wants of the human race, not to fancied ones. 

The thrifty man is saving in his habits and careful in 
his expenditures. The extravagant man buys whatever 
he wants,—when he has the money to buy it. He is, 
therefore, eternally hard-up, while the thrifty man is 
always in easy circumstances, no matter how small his 
income. 

Just figure it out for yourself, friends; it is not diffi- 
cult. With simple wants, easily supplied, we are free 
from exploitation, and incidentally we become thrifty 
with ease under such conditions. 

Map1son CooPEer 
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Buy Land and Hold It 


HE above title indicates the advice which was 
recently given by Arthur Brisbane, one of the best- 
known editorial writers in the world, in an address 
to a Chamber of Commerce gathering in New York City. 
He was speaking of Long Island, and went so far as to 
suggest that the considerable body of water between New 
York City and Brooklyn should be filled in, or at least 
partially filled in. Brisbane is a decidedly forceful chap, 
although like all of the rest of us, he sometimes gets off 
the track when his basic information is bad. 


It is a noticeable fact that men who are employed or 
make their home continuously in the metropolitan dis- 
trict, get a wrong slant on what this great United States 
consists of, and I might go a step further and say that 
they get a wrong slant on what life in general consists 
of. This suggestion is offered to explain why Brisbane, 
wise and well-posted as he is, apparently feels that the 
activities of this great republic largely center around the 
metropolis. 

Fact is, improved transportation makes it more and 
more possible for people to live in the country; and the 
man who will, of choice, make his home in the vicinity 
of New York City as compared with the best locations 
up-State, proves he does not know a good natural situa- 
tion from the reverse. My own traveling experience is 
so extensive, including trips to the metropolis (always 
under protest), that I feel that Arthur Brisbane is alto- 
gether wrong in suggesting the importance of land on 
Long Island and the tremendous undertaking of filling 
in the body of water known as East River. 


But the general thought to ‘‘Buy Land and Hold It’’ 

is one of the basic instincts of the human race from 
remote times. Indeed, possession of land by the individual 
is the commencement of civilization, and makes a clear 
line of demarcation between men and animals; and be- 
tween barbarism and civilization. 


Could I go a step further and suggest that the indi- 
vidual who has no wish for a home, no wish for a bit of 
land that he can call his own, lacks one of the important 
traits of civilized man? 

But, to bring this subject down to a more practical 
basis: These are times when land sells cheap and these 
are times when a bit of land can be made to produce a 
little something toward the living of any family, and 
therefore Brisbane’s rough advice to buy land and hold 
it is altogether sound, even though I do not agree with 
his selection of location. 

I could further suggest that improved transportation 
will not stop at wheels revolving over-land, but that air 
transportation will in future make the necessity for liv- 
ing in congested districts quite unnecessary. We already 
know (the most of us) that it is undesirable, although 
a certain few seem to have the gregarious or herding 
instinct. Well, we won’t discuss that now, but may take 
that up at a future time. 

An influence which has puzzled me for some years is 
the low price at which land could be had; but then, is it 
not a fact that most everyone has wanted to get away 
from land and into the cities? You will note that I have 
been arguing in favor of reverse of this, and although 
it has been predicted for many years that the tide would 
turn and that people would be as anxious to get away 
from the cities as they have been to get into them, we 
cannot see that as yet any large progress has been made 
in this direction. 


But, friends, just watch the future,—and apply Bris- 
bane’s advice where you can. 
Mapison Cooper. 
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Ralph A. Van Meter 


Professor Van Meter has contributed steadily to THE 
FLOWER GROWER for nearly seven years, and his de- 
partment covers the subject of Fruits generally. 

A graduate of the Ohio State University, he has done 
graduate work at both Massachusetts State College and 
Cornell University. 

Besides what he has done for THE FLOWER GROWER 
he has produced one book, ‘‘Bush Fruit Production,” and 
has written many articles for newspapers and magazines. 


(The above photograph and sketch Is a continuation of presenting the 
Editorial Contributors of this magazine to readers, which was commenced 
with February, 1931.) 





Our Low-Cost Fernery 


"[ HESE days, when everybody could, should, and must 

get full value for their money (as I have recom- 
mended on various occasions), readers will be interested 
in my experience in securing a very beautiful fernery 
at low cost. 

It was, I think, in late June or early July that I sent 
$1.00 to the Florida Fern Growers for a collection of 
Ferns. I think there were supposed to be two dozen, 
but there were actually more than this including the 
small plants. These were promptly potted into two-inch 
pots, and the pots set in the earth in a Northeast angle 
of the house where they only received the sun in the 
morning. This spot did not get much rainfall, so the 
Ferns were kept watered through the dry spell in July 
and August and they grew successfully. 

Toward the last of September Mrs. Editor saw a fern- 
ery advertised in a department store for $2.98. It was 
a fairly substantial affair with a galvanized container 
30 inches long. After filling it nicely with Ferns, the 
larger varieties in the center and the smaller and finer- 
foliaged at the ends, I had enough left over to make two 
8-in. bulb pans, of four or five Ferns each, besides several 
single ones. 

So for an investment of $3.98 I have in our dining 
room window a very beautiful fernery which bids fair 
to be a joy to us all Winter. —Eprror 
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Good Reading for the Young 


(, reading for young folks is rather a hobby of mine, 
and perhaps the books that our young people have enjoyed 
will interest others. In early years boys and girls enjoy the 
same books. We have renewed our friendship with Thornton 
W. Burgess and his wood-folks. Even four-year-old Junior 
keeps still as a mouse to learn “Why Striped Chipmunk is 
Happy,” or “How Mr. Panther Lost His Honor.” We can 
only buy a book at a time but we all want a full set of his 
books. Isn’t it a beautiful thing to people the realm of child- 
hood with such friends as Old Mr. Toad, Peter Rabbit and Win- 
some Bluebird? 

Nature stories appeal to all childhood and for the next older 
ones there are the stories by W. J. Long, Samuel Scoville, and 
Ernest Thompson Seton. 


I think the first book I read for myself was the “Young 
People’s Bible History,” and it was told in such a charming way 
that it was read and re-read, so one of the very first books I 
would buy, is a book of stories from the Bible. 


Every State, I expect, has books of local interest that children 
enjoy and profit by. I am sorry Conant’s “Vermont Historical 
Reader” is no longer used in our town schools; it gave such 
good pictures of pioneer life and conditions. “Green Mountain 
Boys,” “The Ranger,” and “Hero of Ticonderoga,” are all 
good. New York is fortunate in being the home of the “Leather- 
stocking Tales.” Indian stories usually interest both boys and 
girls. Our small folks have enjoyed listening to “Two Little 
Algonquin Lads.” Another book of legends is “Algonquin 
Indian Tales.” 


The small edition of classics published by the educational 
publishing firms furnishes the best reading at a nominal cost. 
One of the books the littlest ones will enjoy is “King of the 
Golden River,” by Ruskin; later on Hawthorne’s “Tanglewood 
Tales” and “Twice Told Tales.” The various Boy Scout series 
are clean books and usually exciting enough to satisfy any 
average boy, and the same can be said of the works of G. A. 
Henty. 


Our school library contained “Our Chinese Cousin,” and if 
the others of the “Cousin” series are as good the little folks 
would learn a great deal of geography before beginning tech- 
nical study. 

Another good old book is “The Seven Sisters that Lived on 
the Round Ball that Floats in the Air,” and such wonderful 
sand tables little folks can build from these stories. The “Ten 
Boys That Lived on the Road From Long Ago Till Now” is a 
companion book of history. The books I have mentioned are 
old, most of them, but they have stood the test of time, and the 
Bible and Shakespeare are both older. 


“Scottish Chiefs,” and “Thaddeus of Warsaw” are two more 
good old books. “The Land of Pluck” is the best Holland book 
I ever read. It fairly makes one see Holland and to realize 
what it means to “beat the Dutch.” 


There are many new books for girls, we will admit, but the 
girls who read Louisa M. Aleott’s works, surely will learn noth- 
ing but good, and the girls of Pansy’s (Mrs. G. R. Alden) 
stories are true and sweet. 

For poems for the little folks can anything be better than 
Stevenson’s “Child’s Garden of Verses,” and the larger children 
will all like his prose. The songs of childhood are most import- 
ant. 

An aged woman in whose family were many ministers said, 
“Our cradle song was the Doxology.” Wasn’t that an eloquent 
tribute to the mother, and did not she bequeath her children a 
legacy worth having? From earliest childhood a hymn of 
praise, not fault-finding, not looking for something to grumble 
about. What song next? “My Country ’tis of Thee.” I am 
glad the war started us to community singing, and also brought 
— our nation’s patriotic songs, that every child should 

earn. 

There is yet another unconscious influence of childhood; 
pictures. Do you remember the story of the mountain boy who 
desired to serve his country on the sea, and the only thing that 
one could find as an influence in the decision was a marine 
picture in the home? The anecdote made such an impression 
on me, I went around and studied every picture on the walls. 
To my surprise I found every picture but one, a landscape, and 
the “Angelus,” contained either children or animals. Does that 
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account for the fact that all the children love all animals? I 
cannot tell. 

Then too, I would encourage the children to learn parts or 
the whole of many poems, read them over and over. Laddie 
is 13 this year, and last Winter he has of his own choice been 
reading and rereading “Hiawatha” (in parts), “Paul Revere’s 
Ride,” “Barefoot Boy,” part of “Snow Bound,” “Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,” and “The One Hoss Shay.” 

Unconscious builders! Yes, the conscious fail. Design is im- 
potent of nature’s frown. 

MorHer Bes, (in Rural New-Yorker.) 





The Joy of Producing 


Wwe craftsman does not delight in his work and take 
pride in it for the sheer joy of creating? The more 
pleasure he takes in production, the better and finer will be 
his work. That is why modern craftsmen cannot compare, 
on the whole, with those of bygone days. They work, not 
from the love of the work itself, but from the necessity to live. 
Machinery has killed the handicrafts, cheapened production; 
and standardized all originality,—the test of real craftsmanship. 

And yet here and there we see workmen creating articles, 
of art or use, far superior to any produced in a bygone day. 
Only recently we had reason to note that in furniture construc- 
tion, the modern worker, where money is no object, can produce 
work which has never been equalled. And so it is in other 
matters. The potteries of England, such as the Royal Doulton 
works, are turning out porcelain second to none, and decorated 
with wonderful artistic taste. 


It is this very joy of producing or creating that makes a 
gardener. No one yet made a really artistic garden other 
than through a love of the work itself. Many and many a 
garden (you and we know), has a pretty appearance and yet 
lacks the touch of the eraftsman’s hand which lends enchant- 
ment to many a smaller and less gay garden, lifting it out 
of the common-place to the height of gardening merit. 


Work in your garden, for the love of the work itself, and 
not as just a means to decorate your home. Do not grudge 
the hours you put in. No craftsman ever works by the clock; 
his hours of work are controlled only by the oldest timepiece 
in the world, the Sun. For a gardener interested in his work 
the longest day spent in the garden is all too short, and he 
grudges every minute he may be ealled away. 

Then, too, the real gardener takes a pride in his finished 
work; he is never too tired to show the results of his labor 
to his friends, nor for that matter to the chance passer-by. 
His pride finds expression in the vegetables he produces and 
takes to the house with visible pride. Nothing tastes like the 
vegetables produced in your own garden—they have a flavor 
all their own—and in the event of an over-supply, the gar- 
dener feels the greatest pleasure in distributing the fruits of 
his labor among his friends. 


If you are not really interested in gardening, then you are 
better filling in your recreation hours in some occupation or 
sport you are interested in. If your leaning is to woodwork, 
then pass your spare hours in woodwork. But unless you have 
that joy of creating, don’t attempt it.. If you have the feeling 
“ean I finish this in so many hours or so many days,” don’t 
attempt it. If you feel about anything this way, then you will 
never make a workmanlike job of it. 

(Editorial in The Garden and Home Maker, of Australia) 





Entrance Post Design Competition 


The Entrance Post Design competition has drawn out 
some very useful suggestions and several photographs 
have been submitted. It may be stated at this time, that 
the post idea need not necessarily be shown in terms of 
sketches or drawings. A good clear photograph which 
will show the post and perhaps the attached wall, if 
there is one, is all that is necessary, if accompanied by 
sufficient descriptive matter giving size, height, ete. 

This gate post design competition is proving to be a 
decidedly useful feature as the suggestions which are 
offered will doubtless be utilized by many readers of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. —EpITor 
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Nature Songs for Children 








The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 
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When the snow is on the ground, 
Birdies all will hungry be, 
For no berries can be found, 
And on the trees there are no leaves. 
The air is cold, the worms are hid, 
For these poor birds what can be done? 
We'll strew them here some seeds and bread, 
And then they’ll live till the snow is gone. 
—(Adapted) 





WZ hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. 
That to secure these rights, Governments are instituted 
among Men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed, that whenever any Form of Government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the 
People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new 
Government, laying its foundations on such principles, and 
orgamzing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. 
—Declaration of Independence of the United States. 





Land 


[_ AND—once the cheapest thing in the world. Now in spots 
~~ worth one million dollars an acre. And you cannot measure 
in millions or billions what land, open space, sunshine, parks 
and playgrounds mean to children. 

Take man away from the soil—give him no touch with the 
earth, with nature, and man begins to deteriorate. And it is 
worse for the child. Children cannot be real children without 
access to land that is really theirs. The human race must 
ever keep one foot on the land. 

Now is the time to set aside in perpetuity, our parks, our play- 
grounds, our pienic grounds in the country, our swimming 
places, our skating ponds, our mountains, our forests that 
should forever and always belong to all the people. Each 
year’s delay makes the difficulties and the cost greater. 

Our great paintings we put in our public art galleries that 
all may enjoy them. The choicest and most beautiful land 
should belong forever to all the people as their playground set 
aside to building up the lives of men. 

Business is only a means toward living. Choose first as we 
build and rebuild our cities the land the children need and let 
business and industry take the best that is left. Business 
thrives better in the city that is planned for living. 

And yet from the point of view of business, more money is 
made—say all the best business men—when land is saved for 
parks, playgrounds and open spaces, because in this case the 
nine-tenths remaining is worth more than the ten-tenths. 


Howarp BraucueEr, (in Recreation) 
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\\V HEN this flower grower gets started to discuss his favorite 
flower, it’s hard to get him stopped, and so the uninterested 
reader is asked to be tolerant as we continue on the subject 
of our remarks last month—the Peony. 

In selecting Peonies for either the home grounds or the 
garden, we usually must depend on catalogue descriptions or 
the recommendations of our more experienced friends. In 
either case the purpose for which they are wanted should be 
considered; for certain varieties that furnish excellent flowers 
for cutting, are horribly out of place in landscape decoration ; 
while other varieties have qualifications that are just the 
reverse. 

Take for instance the Peony Jubilee, whose gorgeous blooms 
have taken prizes at many a show, but whose stems are too 
weak to hold up the heavy flowers, and so if not well supported 
they flop and droop, and after a rain are pretty sure to be 
found prostrate and hopelessly bespattered with mud. One of 
our leading growers often facetiously referred to Jubilee as 
the “fence-post” Peony, because he said he usually found it 
tied up to a fence-post. 


One of the snappiest little landscape Peonies I know of is 
Pallas. I cannot understand why this fine, free-blooming pink 
Peony is offered by so few growers, unless it may have been, 
as claimed by some, difficult to always obtain healthy stock. 


Of course most of the Japanese Peonies are highly decora- 
tive and so are suitable for landscape requirement. Especially 
useful for the purpose are Some Ganako, rich dark-crimson, 
with intense yellow center; Mikado, deep rose; Tokio, pink; 
and the rarer varieties: Isani Gidui, white; Ama-No-Sode, 
rose-pink; and Jamatbako, considered the best pink Jap. 


Equally valuable for landscaping are the single Peonies. 
In this elass I must first mention Katherine Engle, an excep- 
tionally fine, dwarfish-growing white, of unusual substance; 
Le Jour, a fine Shaylor Peony, one of the largest and earliest 
of the single whites; Pride of Langport, a very large Kelway 
Peony, and probably our best single pink, unless we accord 
that honor to Dessert’s L’Etincelante, a splendid bright pink 
which begins to bloom early and continues well through the 
season. It is floriferous, and bears its flowers well, on tall, 
stiff stems. 


Where red is desired for landseape effect, Brand’s Benjamin 
Franklin makes a very effective showing. The dark-crimson 
flowers, while not large, are very freely produced, singly, on 
rather tall stems. I shall not soon forget the impression made 
when I once visited a well-planned estate, where at the extreme 
back end of a sloping Peony garden a large planting of 
Benjamin Franklin formed a most suitable and striking back- 
ground. 

Other excellent landscape varieties: Phillippe Rivoire, very- 
dark crimson, conceded the best dark-red Peony; Suzette, late, 
profuse blooming, in color clear rose-pink, brightened by yellow 
reflections from its numerous stamens; Phyllis Kelway, a large, 
loosely-built flower of exquisite beauty and unusual color, 
described as “a deep lavender flesh,” and as the rays of sunlight 
play through the shadings, the effect is most entrancing. And 
then there is Therese, so well known as to need no description. 


THE GuaD PHILOSOPHER. : 





Real Action 


WE ARE full of these supersitions of sense, the worship 
of magnitude. God loveth not size; whale and minnow are 
of like dimension. But we call the poet inactive, because 
he is not a president, a merchant, or a porter. We adore an 
institution, and do not see that it is founded on silent moments. 
The epochs of our life are not in the visible facts of a calling, 
our marriage, our acquisition of an office, and the like, but in 
a silent thought by the wayside as we walk; in a thought 
which revises our entire manner of life and says, “Thus hast 
thou done, but it were better thus.” And all our after years, 
like menials, do serve and wait on this, and according to their 
ability do execute its will—Emerrson 
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Importance of Rest to Plants 


HERE appears to be an increasing tendency nowadays to 

look to the pathologist to get us out of our difficulties 
instead of approaching the question from a purely practical 
point of view, and attending more carefully to cultural details. 

One common cultural fault lies in neglecting to consider 
the natural habitat of the plant and to cater for its requirements 
accordingly. In parts of South Africa, where the Arum Lily 
flourishes in a wild state, we find that, after the season’s 
growth, the plant dies down, and the soil containing the corms 
is baked hard and dry for well over six months until the 
rainy season comes around again, when growth is rapid and 
vigorous, and the plants produce flowers in abundance. This 
clearly demonstrates the importance of the resting period, 
which is absolutely essential to the health and well-being of the 
plants. But under glasshouse culture this requirement is often 
neglected, and the plants are kept in moist and often shady 
positions for the greater part of the year, and consequently 
soon become exhausted. Where the plants are ripened off 
naturally after flowering and placed in the full sun in the 
warmest place available, and kept dry through the late summer 
months, they store up energy for the following season, and are 
rarely troubled with the maladies common to their worn-out 
neighbours. 

This annual rest requirement is by no means confined to 
Arum Lilies. In the case of many tropical and sub-tropical 
bulbous and other plants the dormant or resting period is as 
necessary to the well-being of the plant as a successful growing 
season, and one of the first essentials in the cultivation of such 
plants is a knowledge of, and due attention given to, their rest- 
ing or dormant period. Such plants as Hippeastrums, Nerines, 
and other bulbous subjects are always more vigorous, and 
produce better flowers if given a complete annual rest, but 
their dying-down period, which preceeds dormancy, must not 
be hurried. 

To many hard-wooded plants, a partial rest is of great 
benefit, and it is often observed that a hot, dry late Summer 
and Autumn is followed by a floriferous Spring, the dry period 
having ripened the wood and developed flower-buds rather than 
vegetative shoots. 

I well remember once having a batch of young Himalayan 
Rhododendrons which, owing to the removal of the nursery 
stock, were very much neglected. They were placed in an 
open frame in the full sunshine in July and remainéd there, 
almost forgotten, till the end of September. Some of them 
lost a good many leaves and looked rather sorry for themselves 
at that time, but in the following Spring they produced a 
truly wonderful display of bloom and were exhibited at Vincent 
Square, where a well-known West End florist purchased them 
for his shop. Since then I have never failed to give to 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and other pot-flowering shrubs every 
serap of available sunshine and a rather dry treatment during 
the latter half of Summer; and always with good results in the 
flowering season. 

Sometimes a rest is beneficial in cases where Nature has not 
indicated its necessity. Even Maidenhair Fern, if cut right 
down and packed away almost dry in a cold frame for a month 
or two, will, when brought into a warm, moist atmosphere and 
repotted, produce an abundance of vigorous fronds in a short 
time. Many other greenhouse plants will benefit by a similar 
rest, provided, of course, that such treatment is attended with 
good judgment and common sense. 


C. H. Mippieton (in Gardening Illustrated, English) 


Attributes of the Whistler 


A PROFESSOR-CHAP by the name of Shaw (What’s 

in a name) has produced a book ‘‘The Road To Cul- 
ture;’’ and in it he condemns whistling. He says that 
persons who whistle are ‘‘devoid of moral stamina and 
possessed of an inferiority complex.’’ Now, that sounds 
sort of modern, does it not? All those new words used to 
tell about old attributes do not mean so very much, but 
they sownd modern, up-to-date and, superior. 

When this simple-minded Editor was a youngster, 
whistling was an art possessed to a greater or lesser de- 
gree by almost every male in the community, and not a 
few of the females; although whistling for, the girls was 
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not really approved. In those days, people were not 
jazzed up to the point that they are these days, and 
whistling was indulged in, not as a pastime, but for pure 
exuberance of spirits; and if you could rightly accuse 
whistlers in those days of anything inferior or lacking in 
stamina, I do not seem to be able to remember any such 
lack of quality. 

But as time passes these things change. Here I am 
living out here in a little hamlet, not even a village, and 
there are plenty of youngsters passing by, going and 
coming from school. Do I hear any whistling these days? 
Almost never! 

What is the answer to the facts presented above, which 
are accurate so far as I can make them? The answer is 
that the human race is occupied in different ways than it 
was fifty years back. We will not argue whether it is 
better occupied or not, because that has been told about 
by many people better qualified than I am to pass opin- 
ion on it. Is there any doubt but that whistling indi- 
cates a care-free mind, an exuberance of spirits and a 
feeling of good fellowship and good will towards men? 

That Professor-fellow surely got off his track so far as 
being in step with the best thought of even the present 
times. While he may influence a certain following, men 
who have really lived know better than to accept such 
foolish dictum. The phonograph and the radio, with 
their rapid action, make it unnecessary for people to 
whistle these days. Whistling is done for them by 
machinery. That is the chief reason why there is less 
whistling now than years ago. 

Personally, I feel a warming of affection toward the 
man, woman, or child, who whistles. Whistling of the 
truly extemporaneous sort, even if it does not produce 
music, indicate a frankness and a simplicity which is all 
too rare these days. 

But when you accuse the whistler of any weakness, you 
are way off the track. Whistling is no attribute of the 
weaker class of humanity, but rather of the stronger and 
there ought to be more whistling now than there is. 

There are other phases of the subject which I have not 
attempted to cover, but enough has been said in answer 
to what our Professor-man tells us in his ‘‘Road to Cul- 
ture.’’ If the balance of his book is as shallow as his 
statements regarding the whistler, it is not going to wield 
any considerable influence toward improvement of the 
human race, even though its title would indicate that it 
was prepared for that purpose. 

MapIson Cooper. 





Tree Planting for Shelter 


HE benefits to farm stock and crops on exposed and high- 

lying grounds, that are derived from a _ well-organised 
scheme of tree planting, can hardly be overrated. A mountain 
farmer on Lord Penrhyn’s estate in Wales, whose lands extend 
far up on a spur of the Snowdon range of hills in Carnarvon- 
shire, informed me that a shelter plantation which had been 
formed some years previously along the exposed boundary of a 
portion of his farm was valuable to both man and beast. But 
this is by no means an exceptional instance, as on the Gwydyr 
estate, at Llanrwst, the agent pointed out to me two farms 
at high altitudes that had increased in rent value after tree 
planting had been carried out; a case that is common enough 
in the north of Scotland, and of which I have records. 

Few, other than those who have been actually engaged at 
the work, have the remotest idea of the difficulties and hard- 
ships that are connected with the planting of exposed hill- 
sides during the Winter and early Spring; especially such as 
are fully exposed to the prevailing wind of the district. The 
fierce, long-continued and hard-hitting blasts, that are almost 
constantly experienced on the Scottish and Welsh hills and other 
exposed grounds, tell hardly on newly-planted trees, be they 
of whatever kind, and point out that a great amount of 
discrimination is required in dealing with such situations. 


—Gardener’s Chronicle, (English) 
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The Names of Roses 


BY J. HORACE MecFARLAND. 


President American Rose Society, Editor American Rose Annual 


ANY times in these Flower 

Grower rose papers I have ex- 

pressed myself, sometimes ill- 
humoredly I fear, about the curious 
names given to Roses. It seems worth 
while now to somewhat emphasize those 
statements, because the people who read 
these words, who love, buy and grow 
Roses, who talk about them, worry with 
them, and enjoy them, can have a con- 
siderable influence on future rose names. 


When a new baby comes in the family 
it is the undoubted right of the fond 
parents to name the baby what they like, 
if it is looked at from one standpoint. 
If, however, the helpless little mite of 
rosy humanity is taken into account, the 
parents have no right to stick on their 
offspring a name which will afterwards 
be troublesome, bothersome, inconvenient, 
or unfair. That nasty Texas governor 
who only added to carry himself along 
a “g” to the name of the animal he is 
said to have resembled, treated his 
daughters as if they were living puns, 
calling one Ima and the other Ura. 
Think of the contemptible quality of such 
a doing! 

I had an old friend whom I revered. 
He was a Methodist “presiding elder” in 
the days before they called these gentle- 
men “district superintendents.” He had 
served many country churches on a cir- 
cuit. He told me that one time he was 
officiating at a christening, and when 
leaning over to the father he uttered 
the prescribed inquiry “Name this child,” 
and the man answered “Tribes of Judah,” 
he reiterated the inquiry, thinking the 
father had made a mistake. The same 
answer came, whereupon my sensible 
clerical friend refused to go on with the 
ceremony. He wasn’t going to stick an 
innocent girl baby with such a name as 
“Tribes of Judah,” and he didn’t. The 
explanation was that the family was a 
rather prolific one, and also quite re- 
ligious. Their progeny had exceeded all 
of the tribes, and this one was to extend 
the series. ; 

But how much better than this is such 
action as tacks on to an innocent Rose, 
hopefully and probably a beautiful and 
desirable Rose, the name of some fair 
lady hard to say and sure not to be 
properly held to the Rose? I got into 
trouble several years ago by criticizing 
the naming of an extremely good yellow 
Rose, Mrs. Erskine Pembroke Thom. 
Mr. Thom seemed to think that I was 
slamming his good wife, who with him- 
self form an important part of the fine 
rose fraternity of a California city. I 
suppose if he had been convenient to 
Harrisburg he would even have attempted 
personal chastisement because of my 
criticism of a name not of a lady, which 
has held back a magnificent Rose from 
its proper place in the rose galaxy. 

Just now there is swinging into the 


rose firmament a hopefully hardy yellow 
Climber which a few days before I write 
these words was reported to have bloomed 
a little in the Fall. It was formally 
christened “The Golden Climber Mrs. 
Arthur Curtiss James.” Does anyone 
think that this seven-name cognomen will 
stick to that Rose if the Rose makes 
good? It was a very pleasant compli- 
ment to a fine gardening lady, but it 
was hard on the Rose, and no one doubts 
in the least that the name will be imme- 
diately just “Golden Climber.” 

Abroad the spirit is, I am sorry to 
say, sometimes to sell the name of a 
Rose. The Rose is not considered, nor 
is the defenseless public it is hoped may 
buy that Rose, and so, particularly in 
Holland, they hang on to the new seed- 
ling such a fearful mess as Mevrouw G. 
de van Zwynsbergen! A little easier is 
Mevrouw Smits Gompertz, and a trifle 
more readily uttered would be Mevrouw 
A. del Court van Krimpen. 

Yet if these Roses are really good they 
are almost sure to be buried in the name 
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which will wrap its verbiage around their 
beautiful blossoms. Even when the Rose 
is intended to compliment a majesty, as 
in the case of Ké6nigin Viktoria von 
Schweden; or to honor a dignitary like 
Lady Sydney Eardley-Wilmot; the Rose 
inevitably pays the bill;—it just doesn’t 
get along because it is weighted down by 
the name. 

Slowly, much too slowly, there is com- 
ing into knowledge a very splendid hardy 
light pink vigorous-growing large Rose 
under the dreadful name of Mme. Gre- 
goire Staechelin. There is yet no agree- 
ment as to how any of the three names 
except “Mme.” is to be pronounced, but 
there is general agreement that when we 
talk about that Rose, we simplify it to 
“Stakelin,’ and there isn’t anything 
pretty about that. If this Rose had had 
a pronounceable, pleasing, euphonious, 
easily-carried name, it would have begun 
to do its work much sooner, and would 
be getting on with it much better. 


It is around thirty years since Crim- 
son Rambler swept over the country. 
Does anyone believe that Rose would 
have gone everywhere if it had been 
called Oberbiirgermeister Heimerich, or 
Souvenir de |’Aviateur Olivier de Monta- 
lent? 

Right now as a catalogue printer ] 
am seeing two probably excellent Span- 
ish Roses buried in an uneuphonious 
polysyllabie mass because again some 
high gentleman or fine lady is being tem- 


Rose,—Alida Lovett in the center garden at Breeze Hill 
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porarily complimented by the appella- 
tion. 

No concealment has been made in these 
papers of my dislike of billboards, but 
I have not usually openly suggested a 
boycott of goods advertised in the beauty 
of the landscape. Nor do I now sug- 
gest that we refuse to buy Roses with 
awful names. I do propose that we kick 
about it to the rose merchants. That 
this will be effective I can prove by tell- 
ing that a certain very bothersome French 
grower sends each year some seedlings 
for trial in America on the basis of pur- 
chase if satisfactory, and with name 
rights. One of these, an excellent Rose, 
was named for the man who liked it and 
was willing to buy eight hundred plants. 
He got the plants and the grower got 
the money, but the Rose died under the 
name! 

The finest practice in names I know 
of is that used by the astute and able 
Australian hybridizer, Alister Clark, who 
makes rose names that sound as pleasant 
and euphonious as his own name. Not 
only are his Roses good, but his names 
are very good. Listen to these: Bush 
Fire, Daydream, Fancy Free, Flying 
Colours, Harbinger, Kitty Kininmonth, 
Lorraine Lee, Miss Marion Manifold, 
Queen of Hearts, Scorcher, Sunny South. 
All these come, according to Hamlet’s 
instructions to the players, “trippingly 
on the tongue.” But also they stay in 
the mind. The superb Scorcher, which 
this year makes its commercial bow in 
the United States, would not get very 
far if Mr. Clark had hung around its 
neck such a name as Souvenir de Gustave 
Schickele. Betty Uprichard is essen- 
tially not as good a Rose as Mrs. A. R. 
Barraclough, but its pretty name carries 
it farther. I am continually harping on 
the need in the South for the superb 
Macartney Rose hybrid called Mermaid; 
and nobody ever forgets that name when 
once the impression is made. Many who 
read these words may remember the first 
of the important Polyantha Roses, which 
resulted from crossing Crimson Rambler 
into that general group. It was sent out 
as Mme. Norbert Levavasseur, but it 
never moved until somebody ealled it 
Req Baby Rambler. It was not a ram- 
bler, nor a baby, nor was it really red, 
but; the name went, and so did the Rose. 


It may be said that we are dealing un- 
fairly with our foreign friends who in 
languages other than English, produce 
names which may to them seem euphoni- 
ous, to which we should not: object. I 
won’t agree to that, because it is pos- 
sible in French, German and Spanish to 
find euphonious and easy names which 
could be used. For example, here is 
Troja, coming from Czecho-Slovakia. 
Here are Prins Hamlet and Minna from 
Germany; Salmon Beauty from Bel- 
gium. Here are Syracuse, Sweet Ro- 
sella and Lallita, from France. Even 
England can yield, because Althea and 
Aroma, together with Conqueror and 
Coquette, to say nothing of Dazla and 
yf ride are pronounceable. 


hope I have made my point. I will 
close this hopeful scold by asking my 
readers to reflect what would have hap- 
pened to the most popular Rose in the 
world if it had not been named Radiance. 
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Peonies in Virginia | 
BY GEO. W. PEYTON, (Va.), 4 
(in Bulletin of American Peony Society) 


E had nearly two years of very 

severe dry weather which did not 

finally end until this Spring. The 
deficiency in rainfall amounted to twenty- 
four inches last year and i: has not yet been 
anything like made up. However, we have 
had good rain this year and while the 
springs have not yet come back to their 
full flow, yet we have had enough to keep 
things going. The effects of the drought 
were in many instances quite serious. But 
the Peonies stood it excellently, all things 
considered. I note the growth is not so tall 
as it usually is and that stems are rather 
more bending. The bloom was very fine, in 
fact finer than usual. But from the seed 
pods I see on varieties that almost never 
seed, there must have been a lack of petal- 
age in the flowers which may have lent them 
added, beauty in many instances. 

The very late ones bloomed to perfection, 
Solange being especially fine. Mrs. A. M. 
Brand, which never before had deigned to 
show us her beauty, opened splendidly. My 
wife thought it one of the three finest 
things in the garden. Kelway’s Glorious 
was the first and the new Dessert-Doriat 
variety Odile being the second. The latter 
my wife long thought she would have to 
place ahead of Kelway’s Glorious but finally 
it had to take second place in her estima- 
tion. Odile is a fine flower. It has splendid 
stems, medium tall, late mid-season, flower 
of true rose form in every sense, the blooms 
looking like an immense light pink rose. Its 
fragrance is rose, but not very strong. It is 
a fine grower and increaser. I hope I am 
going to make something out of it. I have 
a lot of splendid plants. 


1929 PLANTINGS NOT SO GOOD 


I note the plants set in Fall of 1929 made 
no increase to speak of though they do show 
taller growth than last year. The weaklings 
passed out of the picture entirely. I note 
also that there are a great many missing 
spots in last fall’s plantings but I am much 
inclined to think that most of them are due 
to inexperienced labor cutting off the plants 
for weeds. Many of the plants set last Fall 
have shown remarkable growth. I note the 
eyes are now very far advanced for this time 
of the year and the roots could be dug now I 
believe with little danger to them. The 
roots set in 1927 and 1928 have made just 
about the best looking lot of plants I ever 
saw. The older ones that have not been 
dug, look not so well. Too crowded, I think. 
I am glad to say that my finest varieties 
look in beautiful shape. 

I note the fine display of Japs and 
singles, yet many of the very fine ones were 
lacking. I do not believe yet they beat me 
at Washington as I had over two hundred 
varieties of singles and Japs on display 
there, though they were not put in the 
classes. I hope that we can stage the show 
in Washington in a few years again. I 
should say 1935 or 1936. 


BREEDING DISEASE OUT 


In the future I am going to try and breed 
out disease in many of those that are subject 
to it, especially Lemoine’s varieties. I have 
a lot of Solange that I think is practically 
clean and La Lorraine that I treated last 
year looks very promising. My Alice Hard- 
ing looks very fine too. I have noted that 
dwarfed crooked stems are almost a sure 


sign of disease and when the stems come 
clean and straight I feel that disease is 
leaving. 

I note what Louis R. Potter has to say 
about gall. I agree with him in many ways. 
I find that my soil which is a very heavy 
red clay, is very discouraging to gall and 
nematodes. I got a number of my old 
plants infected by planting them in the 
vegetable garden where potatoes and 
tomatoes had been grown and since moving 
them to the field they have come clean 
again. However, I think he is wrong about 
treating with hot water, for I have tried it 
and it kills the nemas at once; so why 
wait to kill them out by planting in heavy 
clay when the hot water treatment will do 
it at once? It is very easily given and 
plants so treated show no ill effects from it. 

I thoroughly agree with him about Ket- 
way’s Glorious. It is as near perfect as 
can be. Baroness Schroeder is another one 
I call perfect. Name its faults if you can. 
Sometime I am going to write you an arti- 
cle on the perfect Peonies and see if I 
cannot start something. 





One-Year Peony Plants 


STANDARD 3-5 eye division, 
planted in good ground and grown 
a year, is likely to have 5 to 8 eyes. 
There will be some small roots but there 
is nothing to prevent one from trimming 
them; as is done, anyway, when making 
the divisions. 

But some writers say in effect: “A 
whole root, with 5 to 8 eyes, and properly 
trimmed is not so good to plant as a 
eut root with only 3 to 5 eyes.” The 
mere statement of the case in that form 
shows the absurdity of it; and it is ob- 
viously untrue, though it may seem 
almost profane for me to say so. 

However Thurlow’s Sons offered one- 
year plants as most satisfactory, and 
Good & Reese listed divisions and one- 
year plants, charging 50 per cent more 
for the latter. Incidentally: If they get 
a dollar for a division and only $1.50 
for a year-old they do not get much for 
their year’s work. 

But I will come to a concrete case: 
On the fourth of July, 1930, I saw at 
Rangely Lakes, Maine, a small collection 
of the finer Peonies which were the best 
I ever saw. The lady who had them 
buys all her Peonies from a certain 
grower in Pennsylvania who advertises 
that he sends out only “plants which 
have bloomed.” What a bad man! He 
ought to be condemned. 

Mind. I am not writing in favor of 
large clumps. That is another matter. 


Gro. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 


5 





Soil for Window and Porch Boxes 
should necessarily be strong in fertility 
because the roots of plants have but a 
limited ,space in which to grow. Use 
plenty of well-rotted manure and bone- 
meal mixed with a rich top-soil. 
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Under the Snow and Leafmold plant life is waiting for the call of Spring 











that is annually hailed with de- 

light, is the perceptible lengthen- 
ing of the days. Not many minutes have 
been added since the sun started its 
northern trek December 22, but the at- 
mosphere of January as a rule is much 
clearer than that of December and we 
are led to believe the sun has been mak- 
ing rapid strides. 

After the hurry and bustle of latter 
December, and the activities that accom- 
pany the coming of a new year, January 
staidly settles down with not another 
holiday to mar its serenity. 


A N outstanding feature of January 


This month invariably brings the very 
first signs of Spring. No matter how 
optimistic we are, or how great our im- 
agination, we see no signs of Spring in 
the month just passed, nor should we. 
But with the dawning of January there 
are tokens aplenty. 


The January sun is bright, and when 
it shines we hear the first faint songs 
of the Birds about us. Brief snatches 
they are, to be sure, as though the 
singers were afraid the time of year did 
not warrant song; and this was given in 
an experimental, cautious way. 


This month is usually one of the 
hardest fer the Birds. Their natural 
food supply is dwindling, and _ the 
heavier snows of the season may com- 
pletely cover available weed seeds and 
other foods. A bad combination at a 
time when an increased supply is needed 
to keep their bodies warm; but a situa- 
tion we may remedy in a big way if 
we faithfully keep our feeding stations 
well supplied. 


Prophets of the “old school” always 
speak of the “January thaw,” as some- 
thing as sure to occur as the month 
itself. It is pleasant to believe this 
always happens, and it certainly does a 
great many years, but we fear it must 
take its place with the many other myths 
of the seasons. 


Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) | E 
When we have a so-called January 


thaw, we find many interests pointing 
toward Spring. Hyacinths and Tulips 
and Jonquils pierce the ground with 
their first green spears. One always 
fears the repeated freezings that are to 
follow will kill the flowers, but April’s 
blossoms assure us our fears were all 
for nothing. 


In the woods here and there the 
earliest Skunk Cabbages are unfurling 
their heavy magenta and green flower 
eases, and if the “thaw” is prolonged, 
some may actually blossom. Under the 
wet leafmold of the forest floor we see 
abundant evidence that Nature is ready 
on a moment’s notice to “get going” in 
a big way. 


Leaf buds on the trees always look 
larger this month. It may be imagina- 
tion, but if it is, it is harmless and re- 
assuring to have such thoughts. 


Many Oaks still retain their leaves of 
last Summer. Dry and brown they hang, 
rustling musically in the slightest breeze. 
Not until the new Oak buds are swelling 
will the tree relinquish its last year’s 
adornment. 


White Birch Trees are also worthy of 
attention now. Their catkins have ma- 
tured and the ripened seeds are falling 
to the ground. If a blanket of snow 
covers the earth, we see millions of tiny 
seeds peppering the ground. The melt- 
ing snow earries the seeds into the moist 
earth which may produce tiny Birches if 
the soil is suitable. 


The January fields hold many ghostly 
memories of last Summer’s glory. Dis- 
reputable weed stalks representing every 
growing month of the year are valiantly 
withstanding the rigors of Winter. When 
a damp snow falls, covering them with 
diamonds, then do they blossom again 
with renewed loveliness. 


The first month on the calendar con- 
tains thirty-one very interesting days. 
Whether the mereury goes below zero, 
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Young Oak holding its leaves through Winter 


or hovers just around the freezing mark, 
there is variety enough to satisfy the 
most ardent nature fan. 





Apples Under Cultivation, Mulch, 
and Irrigation 


HE following excerpts are taken from 

American Society for Horticultural 
Science, 1930—J. R. Furr and J. R. Mag- 
ness, U. S. D. A.: 

During the Summer of 1930, investiga- 
tions were started to determine as accur- 
ately as possible the relation of soil mois- 
ture supply to leaf function and growth 
of fruit in apple orehards. The block 
selected for study is located near Hancock 
in western Maryland, and consists of 96 
Rome Beauty and Duchess of Oldenburg 
trees. The two varieties alternate in the 
rows. The trees are growing in a rather 
shallow, stony loam, underlain by loose 
shale at a depth of 18 inches to 4 feet, 
averaging about 2 to 2% feet. The shale, 
however, contains sufficient soil for some 
root penetration, though most of the root 
system is in the upper 2 feet of soil. The 
soil is well-drained, well-aerated, and, hav- 
ing been in sod until 1930, contains a fairly 
high percentage of organic matter. The 
trees, which are about 20 years old, are 
rather small, but have received an annual 
application of 10 pounds of sodium nitrate 
per tree, and have borne heavily, both 
Rome and Duchess setting a uniformly 
heavy crop in 1930. 

The block of trees was divided into six 
equal plots. Two plots were disced in the 
Spring of 1930 and seeded to alfalfa; two 
were disced and given one cultivation in 
June; the other two received a heavy straw 
mulch in April, 1930. One plot of each 
treatment, subsequently referred to as “dry 
plots”, received only the natural rainfall 
of the season; the other plot of each treat- 
ment received irrigations by the sprinkler 
system at intervals of approximately two 
weeks, from May 12 until early October. 


At the end of the season the average 
size of the fruit harvested from Rome trees 
of the dry cultivated and alfalfa plots was 
slightly less than one-half that of the cor- 
responding irrigated plots. Fruit of the 
dry-mulch plot averaged approximately 
two-thirds as large as on the irrigated 
mulch-plot. Differences in size of Olden- 
burg were less !marked because of the 
much earlier harvest of this variety. 
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Seasonable Work for January 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 
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use; also manure and other things 

necessary for the garden. Repair 
hotbed sash and make plant flats, labels, 
stakes, ete. 

Prune fruit trees, bushes and shrubs. 
Save scions for Grafting, (when prun- 
ing), also material for making hardwood 
cuttings. 

Practice Root Grafting during the 
Winter and grow your own fruit trees, 
ete. 

It is a good time now to take scions 
of Bechtel’s Flowering Crab, and root 
graft upon apple roots. 

Colleet Wild Rose stock for standards, 


()'vse;: seeds this month for early 


to be budded over next Summer to good 
varieties. 

Long branches of Poplar, Willow 
(weeping), Forsythia, and Philadelphus 
will root if planted deep this Spring. It 
is a good time to secure these when 
pruning. 

Lift a few clumps of bulbs from the 
garden, and force in the house. Lily-of- 
the-Valley forces well if not taken into 
too strong a heat. 

Foree some roots of Rhubarb in the 
cellar, also sow Mustard and Cress in 
boxes or pots for salad. 

On the Pacific Coast, dig any vacant 
ground, and sow broad beans this month. 





Facts About Peat and Peat Moss 


BY H. L. POPENOE, (Calif.) 


HE diseussion of Peat and. Peat 

Moss by the Editor and Mr. Drei- 

belbis in the April FLOwER GROWER 

is quite interesting, as more interest seems 

to be taken in Peat now than formerly, 

probably because several large concerns 
are pushing it on the market. 

While Peat may be found in many 
locations in America and Europe, the 
typical Peat Bog will be found in the 
lake region of Minnesota or Wisconsin, 
sandwiched in among the swamps or lakes 
where it forms a little world of its own, 
with its typical flora. To begin with, it 
was a pot hole or small pond scooped 
out by some roaming glacier of long ago, 
and in the water collected by this de- 
pression the Peat Moss grew, gradually 
sinking to the bottom as the new growth 
above weighted the old stems down. The 
decaying of the old stems formed the rich 
chocolate or black material known as Peat 
or Peat Humus which we find offered by 
the fertilizer dealers or florists’ supply 





houses, and which is the best answer to 
the question “What is fibrous soil?” 

The baled Moss sold for poultry litter, 
or as an ideal packing material] for live 
plants in shipment, (because of its mois- 
ture-storing capacity) is taken from the 
upper or undecayed layers. The Bog 
from which it is taken varies in depth 
from a few, to many feet; and is quite 
springy under foot. It can be eut out in 
blocks with an ordinary hay knife or 
similar tool and used for fuel. Some- 
times a Peat Bog will get on fire from a 
brush or grass fire and will smoulder 
along unaffected by heavy rains until it 
burns itself out or is stopped by trench- 
ing around it to the soil below. If an 
unburned crust is left on top because it 
is too green or too wet to burn at the 
time, it will sometimes break through 
when crossed by livestock. 

The Peat offered on the market for 
garden use is not the cureall that some 
dealers would have us believe, and its 
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chief virtue lies in its great-water holding 
capacity, and in the fact that it does not 
make a soil heavy or soggy. For this 
reason it is useful as an addition to the 
soil in the border, or when used as a 
mulch on lawns or mixed in the potting 
soil. 

Peat is normally strongly acid in its 
reaction, though beds of it exist on the 
west coast that are so saturated with 
alkali or salts that are harmful to plants, 
that it is unfit for use. This acid reac- 
tion is a quality which makes Peat a de- 
sirable material for the successful grow- 
ing of that great family of acid-loving 
plants—the Heaths, (which includes the 
Rhododendrons), Azaleas, Laurels, Cran- 
berries and Huckleberries. We also find 
such plants as Wintergreen, Pitcher 
Plants, and Lady’s Slippers growing in 
these Peat Bogs, adding their numbers 
to the acid-loving class. 


From the foregoing it would seem that 
if we wish any of the above plants to 
feel at home in the garden we should 
dig in plenty of Peat, thus supplying the 
acid condition, the humus, and with it 
the moisture. 

Acidity is sometimes supplied chemic- 
ally by adding an alum solution or a 
weak acetic acid to the soil, but neither 
of these alone, will meet the require- 
ments of the plant. 





Daddy Longlegs 


‘T° those who have their bump of 
curiosity well developed, the Daddy 
Longlegs is very interesting. Since he 
has eight legs he is not classed with the 
insects, but he is related to the spiders. 


Each leg is very useful and the second 
pair, being extra long are used for ex- 
ploring. They transmit quick messages 
about objects they touch, to Daddy’s 
mind. He is very careful of his legs and 
can be seen cleaning them. These long 
hair-like legs are sometimes broken off 
and the Daddy is able to grow a new one. 
He is certainly more blessed in that way 
than we poor mortals. Strange creature 
that he is, he has an ill smell, probably 
for protection. 

Before Winter comes the female places 
her eggs in a sheltered place. In the 
Spring tiny Daddies hatch out, and they 
grow like insects by shedding the skin as 
it becomes too tight. Nature students can 
find these cast-off coats and examine 
them ; even the little claw may be seen 
it is said. 

Country children ask the Grand-daddy 
they meet, to point out which way the 
cows are; and he will point,—one way 
or several. 


WHICH WAY’S THE COWS? 
Tell us, Daddy Longlegs 
Which way's the cows? 

Do they in the willow shade 
Sleep and dream and drowse? 
Do they by the quiet brook 
Chew, and switch the flies— 
Dream perhaps of cool springs 
And of a flyless Paradise? 


Old Granddaddy Longlegs, 

Point us now the way 

Where old Spot and Buttercup 
Dose away the day. 

Chewing cuds of juicy grass: 
Listening to the saucy crow 
Wranglin ng Jaybirds in the trees— 
Tell us, Daddy, you must know. 


Mrs. J. Q. Apams, (Mo.) 
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Our Birds —— 





The Mischievous Magpie 


BY MRS. J. C. DARNELL, (Texas) 


member of the: Crow family, as is 

also the Jackdaw, which is easily 
capable of receiving education as to tricks 
and laughter. There is the same vivid black 
plumage in all, with this exception as to 
the Magpie which has breast and “saddle 
patch” of clear white making a striking 
combination. With the Magpie, as with 
most Birds, the female is smaller and less 
distinctive in beauty although claimed to 
be more adaptable to teaching. 


The Bird is found in several localities 
in America, the Rocky Mountains, and in 
some parts of California; but I believe 
the Magpie of England is the most inter- 
esting as a pet. They are mischievous to 
the last degree, and as fond of swearing 
(after they are taught) as any Poll Par- 
rot that ever was. But they are staunchly 
true to their owners even though this is 
generally governed by their own way of 
looking at matters. 

A fair idea of the pleasure (or other- 
wise) derived from having one for a pet, 
may be gleaned from the conversation 
of a girl who owned one and was visiting 
me one day. It will serve to show you 
that even your slightest act is “digested” 
by Mrs. Magpie and conclusions drawn 
according to her remarkable scope of 
thought. Even when they deal out pun- 
ishment it seems to be pretty well 
deserved. 

_ My girl friend sank into a chair as 
though she was “finished.” 

“T’m fagged—mentally and _ physic- 
ally.” she laughed. “You know when 
brother brought me that Magpie, I 
fancied the statements about its wonders 
were too far-fetched for a Bird, but now 
I am past surprises and have given the 
palm unstintingly to Addie.” 

“Addie?” I queried in surprise. 

“Yes, the Magpie. Isn’t that a funny 
name for a Bird, but it just seems to fit 
her desperate mischief, for she has our 
home going topsy turvy from one week’s 
end to another. Poor Uncle Ben is “the 
goat” most of the time, though Aunt Sara 
eatches it if she scolds the Bird. Some- 
times though Addie does a real good turn. 
Aunt Sara has had a habit for years of 
leaving the combings in her hair brush, 
but- since Addie has been cleaning the 
brush and seattering the hair all over the 
dresser and even in her powder box, 
Aunt has stopped the habit completely. 

“But I’m sorriest for Uncle Ben. For 
years he has always been in hot water 
about his pipe. When he gets through 
using it, he invariably fills it ready 
for use again and sometimes it will be 
overturned and Aunt Sara raves. Addie 
has listened to this and now she will 
empty the bowl every time she finds it 
and I believe she likes to hear a loud bit 
of talk. Then Uncle keeps a supply of 
matches in his vest pocket and they are 
invariably stolen, when he sits down to 
read and is ready to light his pipe. 


7 7 OU know the Magpie is really a 





“Addie will take the money that Uncle 
puts on a little shelf for the ice man and 
when he is paid and gone she puts it on 
the shelf again.” Here the girl stopped 
to laugh gleefully at the thought. “Uncle 
says it is worse than having spooks 
around the house. I often take Addie 
in my arms and try to reason with her 
but it is useless. She has her mischiev- 
ous moments with me, too, I assure you. 
One day on finding a mouse in a box I 
screamed and ran; and an hour later 
when I was resting on the couch I sud- 
denly felt a soft thing on my face and 
opened my eyes to find a baby mouse lying 
there and Addie on the floor awaiting 
the scream she expected to hear.” 

“And she heard it?” My question was 
needless. We were women and both 
laughed heartily at our foolish failing 
about a mouse. 

“Indeed she did. Where she found the 
nest I didn’t know but I did know she 
was “getting even” for a scolding I had 
given her. I have heard this is a char- 
acteristic with the Magpie. Of course I 
told Tom about it and Addie was perched 
on the arm of my chair. Tom scolded 
her and tapped her with his pencil which 
offended her greatly. That was the eve- 
ning Tom gave me my diamond and we 
forgot all about Addie. Next day I took 
off my ring when potting some plants 
and couldn’t find it again. Aunt declared 
it lay with the Bird, but I said, ‘Addie, 
would you steal my pretty ring?’ 

“She drooped her head just like a 
child when caught in mischief and I ran 
and hugged her, of course. I went with- 
out my ring for a week. Then we were 
moving some boxes and found a shoe box 
with a nest of mice in it and there lay 
my diamond among the babies. Addie 
had stolen it to punish Tom for tapping 
her with his pencil. I held the ring up 
and looked severely at Addie who was 
watching proceedings. Instantly she was 
on my shoulder giving me little pecks of 
kisses on my cheek and what could I do 
but hug her tight? Aunt Sara was dis- 
gusted; she said, ; 

“Such a girl and such a Bird!’” 





Shelter For a Robin’s Nest 


ROBIN-NEST Shelter, made of odds 
and ends of rough lumber, has met 
with the decided favor of the Robins. 
The back and the top of the shelter, eut 
from eight-inch boards, are fifteen and 
nine inches long, respectively. The bot- 
tom is six by seven inches, and the side, 
six inches wide, slopes from seven to ten 
inches high. An asbestos shingle pre- 
vents a leak where the top joins the back. 
The entire structure has been stained a 
dark green. 
The Shelter was placed on a fence cor- 
ner when it was photographed, but its 
position, when cecupied, is in the crotch 

















A Robin-nest Shelter 


of a tree, fastened securely by wire run 
through the back. With the enclosed sides 
toward the north and west it furnishes 
an excellent shelter for the Robins that 
nest there. Cuore H. Nutt, (Mo.) 





A Bluebird and Wren Tragedy 


ODAY our Bluebirds met with a 

tragic experience. I watched them go 
in their birdhouse, come out seemingly 
mystified and fly away. Pretty soon a 
Wren who had been singing jubilantly 
all the morning went in their house. I 
feared trouble, investigated, and found 
four little blue eggs punctured and muti- 
lated on the ground. The Bluebirds are 
now fighting the Wrens, but when absent, 
the Wrens return and make themselves at 
home. I knew the Wrens have been ac- 
cused of this crime; but this is the first 
time it has come under my observation. 


ELizaBeTtH N. Aaan, (N. Y.) 


EpitTor’s NotTr :— 


This brief story of an actual happening in 
the bird world may be enlightening to many 
bird lovers who see only the glamor and son 
of the Birds. It is probable that not one bir 


lover (or people who imagine themselves to 
be bird lovers) in ten, understands the constant 
warfare which is waged between the different 
species of Birds constantly, and the danger 


under which many of them exist. Bird lovers, 
many of them, seem to feel that the cat menace 
is about the only danger to Birds, The destruc- 
tion caused by cats is almost negligible com- 
pared with the other natural enemies of Birds. 





Advertisers Should List Night 
Blooming Cereus 
Several inquiries have come into this 
office recently wanting plants of Night 
Blooming Cereus; and those who have 
plants for sale ought to advertise same 
in THE FLOwer Grower, either in the 
display columns, if they have a consider- 
able quantity, or in the classified columns, 
if their supply is small. This old-time 
plant is still in demand, and it is a real 
acquisition to have a well-grown plant 
which will bloom profusely. 
—(Eprror). 
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Garden Facts’ and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





“The important thing in life is to 


have a great aim and possess the 
aptitude and perseverance to attain it.’ 
—GOETHE. 
APPY NEW YEAR! A Zoroastrian 
wish: “May you be useful as the 
Moon, Water, Fire, Myrtle, Jessa- 
mine, Rose and Sweet Marjoram. May you 
and your progeny live a thousand years, be 
fragrant and good as amber. May it be as 
you wish, and may all these good wishes 
be fulfilled.” 

What a jolly rustling of leaves,—like 
walking through autumn woods,—all this, 
turning over the new leaves in that old dog- 
eared book of Good Resolutions. Who car- 
ried any one resolve of 1931 through to the 
end? Splendid! If, however, you are 
among the few(?) who failed, forget it and 
start anew as of yore. But make no delay. 
Do it NOW. A wise man wrote: “By the 
street of By-and-By one arrives at the house 
of Never.” 

Waiting for a more opportune time, putting 
off till tomorrow the things you hoped some 
day to do, but lacked sufficient will to 
accomplish; these are the thieves that steal 
your years. Many of you have perhaps 
more years behind you than years ahead. 
All the more reason to commence this 
moment to do some of those very things you 
have longed for years to do but kept putting 
off. Tennyson said: “The world which 
credits what is done is cold to all that 
might have been.” It is the WILL that 
does the trick. The WILL to do it NOW. 
No one is too old. Columbus was fifty-six 
when he found good old America. Milton 
was fifty-seven when he wrote the poem that 
placed him among the immortals,—Paradise 
Lost. Darwin was past fifty when he sprung 
that bomb about our being kinfolks of cer- 
tain creatures engaged in monkey business. 
The older you are the grander your founda- 
tion of experiences should be upon which to 
build that stately mansion. Many say “I 
have no time just now, no money; when I 
get rich I will do this or that.” It is ex- 
tremely doubtful. “A jar that in the ocean 
fell, holds no more water in its little shell, 
than when you lowered it in the meanest 
well.” Remember future riches that permit 
of leisure and opportunities will not change 
your nature. An ancient Hindu poet wrote: 
“Your nature is a thing you cannot beat; 
It serves as guide in everything you do: 


Give a dog all the meat that he can eat, 
You can’t prevent his gnawing at a shoe.” 


Hark, the Lark! Do you crave story-book 
Lark pie? So did a man out Palo Alto 
way. He went out and caught himself a 
nice plump Lark but before the pie was 
made old man Law stepped up and fined 
him $75, cold cash, for his fancy taste, and 
annexed the Lark. 


Victoria, Texas, often called the City of 
Millionaires, rather be known as the City 
of Roses. ’ 


You yearn for a glass hot-house frame, 
but can’t afford it? Try oiled paper. It’s 
a good heat insulator and you will be sur- 
prised how well it withstands bad weather. 
Chinese and Japanese carry oiled paper 
umbrellas during the worst rains and they 
never leak. I know for I too carried one in 
Japan during a whole season of the “Great- 
est Rains,” and goodness how it poured! 
The oiled paper is transparent enough to 
diffuse a soft light agreeable to young 
seedlings. Any painter can tell you the oil 
to use and how to use it. 


“The world resembles some vast, as yet 


unordered garden, having divers soils and 
aspects, some watered, some arid, some 
plain, some mountain; the different parts o1 
it should properly be tended by different 
gardeners, having experience of the diverse 
qualities of soil and aspects; but certain 
ones have seized upon the plot of others, 
and attempted to replace the plants natural 
to those plots, with others more acceptable 
or profitable to themselves. We have not to 
consider only the displaced gardeners, who 
naturally do not admire and are not grate- 
ful for the change introduced into their 
plots; but to ask whether these proceedings 
are beneficial to the owner of the garden for 
whom the gardeners work. Who is the 
owner but the Folk of the World of the 
future, which is ever becoming the present? 
Shall they be glad or sorry if uniformity 
has replaced diversity, but if one type ot 
vegetation is to be found within their gar- 
den, flourishing perhaps in one part, but 
sickly in another; what of the flowers that 
might have flourished in that other part 
had they not been swept away?” 


From The Deeper Meaning of the Struggle— 
ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY. 


Now comes time for the arm-chair gar- 
dening. Florists who like to experiment, 
should read that old story of The Black 
Tulip by Dumas. The hero sets out to cross- 
breed Tulips, reducing red to brown, then 
to black. The story tells of the best soil 
to use—river mud and loam—of soaking 
she seeds to modify or deepen colors, shut- 
ting the bulbs in darkness to produce darker 
shades, of using artificial light to produce 
red, of placing others between reflections of 
water-mirrors to produce pure white—in 
short it is a story of floral magic. Dumas 
claims the word Tulip is from the Singalese 
tulbin though Moore wrote in Lalla Rook it 
was a Turkish word meaning turbin. With- 
out doubt it is of Eastern origin. You will 
be interested in the story even though you 
are not ambitious to produce Black Tulips. 


While admiring your fine house Palm, 
consider a moment its interesting and useful 
relations. Cocoanuts and dates come from 
Palms. In India a date honey—jaggery— 
is made by boiling down the sap from cer- 
tain varieties. And your good hot-weather 
friend—the palm-leaf fan, and your rattan 
furniture too is made from a Palm, as well 
as sago that is made from the stem of a 
certain kind, and this does not tell half the 


story. 


“Finish this day and be done with it. 
You have done what you could. Some 
blunders and absurdities, no doubt, 
crept in; forget them as soon as you 
can. Tomorrow is a new day; begin 
it well and serenely and with too high 
spirts to be cumbered’ with your old 
nonsense. This day is all that is good 
and fair. It is too dear; with its hopes 
and imvitations, to waste a moment on 
yesterdays,” —EMERSON. 


If you are governed by Jupiter, eat; plenty 
of Asparagus, Endive, Dandelion, Apricots 
and Figs; grow Roses, wild Pinks, Gilli- 
flowers and Jessamine. If Saturn is your 
ruler, eat Barley, Beets and Quinces; grow 
Bluebottles, Heartsease and Ivy. If war- 
like Mars claims you, eat Garlic, Onions, 
Leeks and Capers, Catmint and Horse- 
radish; and grow Honeysuckles, Anemone 
and Gentian. If Venus exerts her benign 
influence upon you, eat Artichokes, Beans, 
Peas and Cherries, and grow Columbine, 
Cowslips, Foxglove and Daisies. Mercurial 
folks should eat many Carrots, much Dill 
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and Parsley and grow Lily of the Valley, 
Ferns, Myrtle and Scabiosa. People ruled by 
the Sun should eat Olives, Almonds, Rice 
and Walnuts; and grow Celandine, Cen- 
taurea, Peony, Marigolds and Rosemary. 
People under the Moon should eat Cucum- 
bers, Cress, Cabbage; and grow Iris, indeed 
all waterloving Lilies, Wallflowers, and 
white flowers. 

If Valentino had taken better care of his 
diet and eaten more vegetables of the right 
sort he might have been living today per- 
haps. His was a bilious temperament. Jas. 
Gleason, popular screen star dislikes Rhu- 
barb. Perhaps there’s a reason. Harold 
Lloyd loves yellow and orange-colored flow- 
ers while his wife prefers Violets. The 
Celestial Stars possibly influence the Ter- 
restrial Movie Stars. 

Do you want to know more of Flowers 
and their mysterious Stars, both Celestial 
and Terrestrial, medical plants, psychology 
of colors and perfumes, and all sorts of 
quaint unusual lore? If enough readers are 
interested in wanting a small inexpensive 
book on such unique subjects, drop a card 
to me direct expressing your desire—send 
no money in advance—and the writer will 
try to publish such a one. Date of pub- 
lication to be advertised later in THE 
FLOWER GROWER. Do not write the over- 
worked editor of this magazine, he has 
troubles enough of his own, but address 
this writer at 2004 46th avenue, Oakland, 
California. 


There is no beautifier of complexion, or 
form, or behavior, like the wish to scatter 
joy, and not pain, around us. ’Tis good to 
give a stranger a meal, or a night’s lodging. 
"Tis better to be hospitable to his good 
meaning and thought, and give courage to a 
companion. We must be as courteous to a 
man as we are to a picture, which we are 
willing to give the advantage of a good 
light. 





Annual Vineas As Cut Flowers 


[ae past season the value of Vincas 
as cut flowers has impressed me more 
forcibly than ever before. 

They last in fine condition a week 
during the hottest weather; which is 
much longer than most flowers survive. 

I use them very effectively in a low, 
green, pottery bowl; and the mixed varie- 
ties harmonize nicely. I fill the bowl 
full, because each stem never has more 
than one or two open flowers at a time. 
The foliage is a bright glossy green. 

The undeveloped buds continue to 
develop and open from day to day. The 
flowers that open in water are a 
trifle smaller than those that open out- 
doors, though the color is as bright. 

I have the pure white, white with red 
eye, and the rose-colored. 

As a bedding plant here in Southern 
Mississippi, they have no equal. They 
stand drouth and neglect better than 
most plants. My bloom lasts over a long 
season and it makes very attractive beds 
when planted about twelve inches apart. 

I have grown Vincas many years, but 
never realized until this year their value 
as cut flowers. 

Those of you who have not grown 
these attractive flowers should try some 
and find out how satisfactory they are. 
Here they self-sow, but I find it better to 
plant the seed in a box or coldframe, and 
transplant them to the garden. They do 
not resent transplanting and quickly start 
to grow. 

Mrs. T. L. Teacuz, (Miss.) 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“T have never found a magazine to compare 
with THe FLOWER GROWER. We like the large 
range of subjects it contains and every sub- 
ject is made plain and easy to understand.” 

(Farmland, Ind.) 


“T have been an interested reader for a num- 
ber of years and no three other floral maga- 
zines could take its place with me.” 

(Iowa City, Iowa.) 

“T have a year’s issues bound in one volume 
and it is worthy of a place in any library. But 
the artistic value is not by any means the true 
value of the volumes. It is full of valuable 
information from cover to cover, and it is a 
source of gratification to review, as it is so 
easy to find any subject by referring to the 
index. Your publication is surely a valuable 
magazine.” (Leslie, Mich.) 

“There is never a number but is helpful and 
interesting and I have found some numbers 
that to me are worth the price of a subscrip- 
tion for a year.” (Washington, D. C.) 

“We know of no magazine covering as wide 
a field as yours. It contains none of the ‘high- 
brow’ stuff, but good ‘horse-sense’ that any- 
one can understand. Theory is_ fine,—on 
paper; but give us more of that ‘Cooper com- 
mon-sense’ ; that’s the thing that counts. 

“More magazines would find favor, it seems 
to us, if they would emulate your style. More 
power to you.” (Worthington, Ohio.) 

“Your magazine is just simply interesting. 
I cannot lay my finger upon any particular 
reason, unless it is because you are, as you 
say, hard-headed. 

“Your articles are very specific, even the one 
paragraph letters from readers. There is far 
more information in one issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER than in half a dozen higher-priced 
magazines. Your articles give one the assur- 
ance that the writer dug his information out 
of the ground.” (Pinehurst, N. C.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is the best among my 
garden magazines and I look forward to it each 
month.” (Larchmont, N. Y.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is a wonderful maga- 
zine and in my estimation provides a real edu- 
cation for the amateur flower grower, and at 
the same time gives many useful hints to the 
professional.” (Longueuil, Que.) 

“I find THp FLOwerR GROWER a wonderful 
magazine and look forward to its arrival each 
month with a great amount of pleasure. Best 
wishes for your continued success.” 

(Beresford, S. D.) 

“We get a lot of joy out of your paper and 
no end of inspiration.” (Oregon, Ky.) 

“IT want to thank you for the pleasure and 
help I get from THE FLOWER GROWER. I be- 
gan reading it years ago and it helped me 
wonderfully with my first collection of Irises 
and every year the magazine has grown better 
and better. If I have to live on cereal and 
canned milk I willehave THE FLOWER GROWER. 
Long life, health, and prosperity to the editor.” 

(Wenonah, N. J.) 

“T have been getting THE FLOWER GROWER 
for several years and while I have several 
other magazines of a like nature, I am very 
frank in saying that you have them all beat.” 

(West Newton, Penna.) 

“T must say I would not like to miss one 
copy of your valuable magazine, as I value it 
highly and recommend it to my friends. I must 
also thank you for the Balanced Viewpoint 
which you give us, for it helps us to see things 
in the true light. Also for your love for the 
dumb animals. May you be spared to spread 
the good news for many years.” 

(Duncan, B. C.) 

“Your magazine is splendid. I enjoy the 
animal stories; the wonderful information on 
gardening and flowers; then all the ads from 
front cover to back.” (Atlanta, Ga.) 

“THe FLOWER GROWER is the best paper ever, 
and I would just be simply lost without it. 
We have several other magazines on similar 
lines, but they do not compare.” 

(Lake Bay, Wash.) 

“I like your editorials, for their independ- 
ence as well as for their wisdom. I like the 
helpful, understandable advice, and illustra- 
tions. I like the paper from top to toe.” 

(Bradford, N. H.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is the one magazine 
I read from cover to cover and I enjoy every 
bit of it; in fact, it is the only publication of 
any kind which satisfies the need of the in- 
experienced horticulturist.” 

(Oakland, Calif.) 


“T enjoy your magazine, and your editorials 
in particular, so much that I am willing to pay 
a good price for your magazine.” 

(Vinton, Iowa.) 











DINING TABLE FLOWERS 

For something different to decorate the 
dining table, try a dish of double Balsam. 
I use a large clear-glass bowl. Fill nearly 
full of water and partly submerge several 
feathery carrot tops to furnish support and 
background. Carefully place several (but 
not too many) of the Balsams on the water. 
The effect is lovely, especially in some of 
the lighter shades. 

I have often seen Nasturtiums arranged 
uprightly in deep bowls, or vases, but I 
like much better a wide rather flat dish. 
Arrange them with some of the tips of 
vines loosely about the rim of the bowl, 
being careful only to keep the stems inter- 
laced so they will stay under water. After 
an hour or so they will have raised each 
blossom until they give the effect of having 
grown in the bowl. 


Mrs. W. A. Gates, (Mo.) 


SHARPENING SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 

Have read Rena Bauer‘s method of 
sharpening razor blades and think I have 
a better way. 

My idea originated from a tool called 
“Wizard on Glass,” used for scraping paint 
spots from window glass. I noticed when 
turning this tool from one side to the other 
it would get sharper so I secured a water 
tumbler. This must be perfectly smooth 
and round on the inside. I take the razor 
blade and lay it in the glass the long way, 
then with first or middle finger press 
firmly on the blade rubbing at the same 
time from side to side for a few times. I 
then turn the blade on the other side and 
repeat the same _ operation. Blades 
sharpened in this way are always better 
than a new blade. 

RupotpH Keapine, (IIl.) 


SWEET POTATO VINE AS AN 
ORNAMENTAL 


It is amusing to note how few people 
recognize the commonest plants grown in 
an unusual setting. 

Last Spring I decided my window garden 
needed something different, so placed a 
large russet Sweet Potato in a can of sand 
and water to sprout. It had grown several 
nice, long runners, when the weather be- 
came warm enough that the house plants 
were moved to the North porch for the 
Summer. The Sweet Potato was set in an 
old bottomless bucket on the ground below 
one of the porch columns and strings pro- 
vided to support its vines. There it grew 
to a height of eight or ten feet and its 
rich purple stems were quite effective 
against the white column. Almost every 
visitor stopped to admire and ask the name 
of my vine, even many country people who 
were used to seeing Sweet Potatoes by the 
acre. 

Mrs. W. A. Gates, (Mo.) 


PROPAGATING TULIPS 

It is certainly not worth while to grow 
Tulips from seed. It takes several years 
for them to bloom and good varieties are 
so cheap that the seedling game is not 
worth the candle. 

However, for growing large bulbs from 
the small bulbs or slabs that form on the 
larger bulbs, that is quite easy. The ex- 
tremely tiny ones that will go through a 
one-quarter inch sieve, throw away; and 
for cheap varieties even those that will go 
through a one-half inch sieve. 

Sieve or sort these small bulbs to size 
and plant each size separately. The largest 





may be planted three to five inches apart 


in rows and will bloom the second year. 
The smaller ones can be planted closer, 
two to. three inches, and will bloom the 


third year. 

At the end of the second year after the 
tops die down, dig all of them and sort out 
the large bulbs for display planting and 
replant the small ones and the increase in 
fresh soil to grow on again. These small 
bulbs need not be planted quite as deep as 
the large blooming sizes. They should have 
a fertile, well-drained soil, and in the 
Spring they should be cultivated to keep 
down weeds. Over Summer in our climate, 
let the weeds grow, else the hot sun will 
cook the bulbs in the bare soil. 

Ratpn W. Swreve, ( Ark.) 


OAK TREES DIE—ARMILLARIA 

On various trips through Wisconsin I 
noticed many Black Oak Trees had died. 
It was very noticeable in July and August, 
during the drought of 1931. In clumps of 
woods where Pines and Maples were green 
and unaffected, there loomed up among 
them, Oaks with brown, d y foliage. 

The drought had been severe in the Cen- 
tral part; but why were the Oaks with 
their deeper root system, dead among other 
Trees apparently healthy? This puzzled 
me. 

Then I learned this serious injury, ac- 
cording to the State Entomologist, was 
caused by a fungous growth on the roots, 
which strangled the Trees to death. This 
weird growth “Armillaria” known as the 
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E. H. Menge (lowa), and his Hollyhocks 


This is an excellent Hollyhock picture. Mr. 
Menge was able to get his own picture by the use 
of a self-timer on the kodak. 
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shoestring fungus penetrates the living 
roots when conditions are tavorable, as it 
was the past Summer. Rivers and smaller 
streams were lower than ever, some entirely 
dry in places. Ordinarily wet places, now 
could be walked over, and_ brooklets 
running through woods were dry for the 
first time. 

Trees attacked by Armillaria, rot and 
suddenly wilt; the trees dying within a 
period of two or three weeks. Because it 
is beneath the soil and cannot be reached 
by ordinary treatments, the fungus is diffi- 
cult to control. 

It is recommended that Trees be burned 
that are affected so as to prevent spreading 
of the fungus. Blasting destroys the shoe- 
string growth and disinfects the soil where 
the fumes of the powder have been blown 
into it. 

RENA BAUvER, (Wis.) 


REMEDY FOR ANTS ON FLOWERS 

I had a Yalisman Rose that was just 
about gone before I noticed that Ants were 
killing it. 

I applied Lysol, one tablespoon full in 
about a quart of water, pouring a part of 
it on the top dirt and putting the balance 
into a large pan and setting the pot into 
it. It is very quick in its action. The 
Rose is now growing like Springtime. 

Hope this may help some others who 
have trouble with the Ants. 


Mrs. RENA FULLERTON, (Kans. ) 


A DESIRABLE GARDEN ARRANGE- 
MENT 


A neighbor has a garden with a brick 
yall on two sides, which is on the English 

style. On the west side and facing the east, 
is an evergreen Bittersweet. It clings to 
the wall and is charming. In a bed along 
the wall are red Cannas with large bloom 
running the full length of the garden. The 
grounds are mostly in lawn, with only two 
long beds in it, and a long cement walk 
from north to south. One bed has per- 
ennials, and one bed has Tulips in the 
Spring and Verbenas in Summer. 

Both ends of the garden have beds three 
feet wide, and the south wall has an Eng- 
lish Ivy which is evergreen and clings to 
the wall which faces north. 

There are many kinds of flowers in this 
garden, and there is an iron fence on the 
side next to the Street. 

It is a fine garden, but has no seats, 
shade or Pools; or any ground which can 
be dug and used for planting and cultiva- 
tion. It is sort of a finished garden, you 
might say. The garden proper is back 
about 50 feet from the street, and the house 
is near the north side of the lot, and also 
back from the street, and as the porch is 
on the south side, this gives a fine view of 
the garden and front yard, as well as a 
clear view to the street. 

Would call attention especially to the 
desirability of Evergreen vines on a wall 
or foundation. 

Mrs. H. E. Iuirr, (Kans.) 


PAINTING GARDEN TOOLS 


If you want to paint your garden tools, 
use either a brilliant orange or absolutely 
clear yellow. Almost any other color 
blends in too well with the ground or 
flowers; and it is just impossible to see 
green ones. I tried red last year, but it 
hardly showed on the ground—where you 
are apt to leave the smaller tools in 
potting or transplanting. White is satis- 
factory if you are willing to wash them 
constantly. I have painted all my large 
garden tools also—rake, spade, ete., and 
then they are also easily identified if they 
are borrowed. 

Mrs. J. F. Monrog, (Ga.) 


GROWING WILD FLOWERS 


Like Mrs. J. F. Cooper (Mich.), I, am 
fond of wild flowers, but I have found them 
difficult to propagate, especially the 
Arbutus. The Closed Gentian is a plant I 
love. I search the nearby woods and 
swamps in late August and September for 
the lovely blind blossoms. 

I learned by studying my botany, etc., 
that the plant is a biennial, propagated by 
seed sown the first year and blooming the 
second, and then dying. 

This year a young friend brought me a 
wonderful cluster of blossoms and while 
showing them to my son he said, “Why 
Mother, there are some out in the back 
yard under some young Locust trees.” I 
was delighted that Nature had taken it into 
her own hands to supply me with some of 
these plants. Doubtless the seeds had 
drifted into the fertile soil and the fine 
plants were the result. I wonder if any- 
one else can tell me more about these 
plants? 


Mrs. Extta F. FLranpers, (N. Y.) 


PROTECTING BERRIES FROM BIRDS 


When Birds persist in eating all the 
strawberries and raspberries as fast as they 
ripen, a very effectual remedy is to place 
a large stuffed Owl upon a ten foot pole, 
and set the pole upright in the garden. 

It does not matte: if the job on the Owl 
is rather crude, as Birds are not good 
judges of such work. If the Owl is desired 
for several seasons’ use, the inside of the 
skin should be treated with powdered 
arsenic as an insect preventative. 

No. 9 wires are heavy enough for the 
framework of the Owl, and if you cannot 
get the glass eyes, small marbles can be 
painted and used instead. 

After being used during the season, the 
pole and Owl can be stored in some dry 
place, and then used in ensuing years. 

If you do not mind the odor, a dead Owl, 
without the work of mounting, will suffice 
for several days and prove to you the 
efficiency of this method of keeping the 
Birds away from the fruit. 

I have tried many methods and have dis- 
carded them all in favor of the Owl. 


S. A. Camp, (Monv.) 


IRIS BORER NOTES 


In reply to the writer of “Editorial 
Notes” of The Utica Garden Club in the 
September “Flower Grower” in which she 
is surprised at what I said in the July 
number in reference to the Iris borers lay- 
ing their eggs in the Fall on dry leaves 
or near the basal leaves, wish to refer to 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1406, page 44 under paragraph 
“Insect Pests” where we read: “The moth 
apparently lays its eggs in the Fall near 
or on the basal leaves. * * * * * the over- 
wintered eggs hatch in the Spring” 

Then again I wish to refer to Cornell 
Extension Bulletin 112, page 52, where we 
read: “The greenish or purplish eggs are 
deposited in September or October, shortly 
after the emergence of the adult, which 
soon dies. The eggs are scattered about 
the base of the stalks, usually near or 
under the clasping sheaths, where they 
remain over Winter and hatch in late 
May.” 

Having accepted those suggestions from 
such eminent authority I have taken care 
of my Irises towards eliminating, as far 
as possible, borer trouble. I thoroughly 


clean all dead leaves and stalks from the 
plants and destroy them in the Fall and 
then as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground my plants receive another thorough 
cleaning with the result that this year 
amongst my nearly 300 clumps of Iris I 
have found only three borers, and I cer- 


tainly have hunted through the plants 
thoroughly to find them if they were there. 
Personally, I have never heard or read of 
the eggs being laid in early May—in fact 
my Iris garden enters May thoroughly 
cleaned, so if the egg-laying activities took 
place in May my garden would prove an 
ideal camping ground for the borers. _ 

Now may | suggest to .y editor friend, 
and will she accept it with all kindness, 
that as it is so easy to verify statements 
along these lines, would it not be better 
to look to higher authority before rushing 
into print with a “surprise.” My little 
contribution was made to help an inquirer, 
and’ in writing it I not only told of my 
personal knowledge, but referred to the two 
Bulletins mentioned to verify what I had to 
say. Criticism only helps to confuse the 
inquirer, therefore it is best to do as I 
suggested,—_go to higher authority before 
jumping to conclusions. 

Geo. D. Jopson, (N. Y.) 
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RELIEF FROM IVY POISONING 


In your June issue there is an article on 
“Relief from Ivy Poisoning”. It might be 
of interest to know that after considerable 
annoyance from that affliction, a doctor 
recommended Campho-phenique (liquid) 
which gave immediate relief. Keep apply- 
ing whenever bothered until cured. It is 
cheap (a 30c bottle lasting a long time) 
and has no disagreeable characteristics, 
unless one does not like the smell of cam- 
phor. Excellent for taking soreness from 
euts and fer healing. I always use it in 
place of peroxide or iodine. 


A. R. Crossman, (N. J.) 


ANTS AND FLOWERS 


The article by R. L. Kunzman in the 
September FLowerR Grower, “Ant Damage 
to Dahlias” interested me greatly. Have 
never seen them on the plants so thick 
that they could be brushed off and scalded; 
but some seem to be on the plants all the 
time. 

Ever since I have been growing Dahlias 
I have been fighting Ants; their protection 
of plant lice is one of the greatest draw- 
backs of allowing them in the garden. 

L. O. Howard in his Insect Book gives 
the following description of this trait: 

“The relationship between plant-lice and 
ants has often been described and is one of 
the most fascinating topics in the whole field 
of nature study. The honey dew which is 
secreted by plant lice both from the anus 
and from two tubes upon the back of the 
abdomen is greatly enjoyed by ants which in 
a surprisingly intelligent way, care for the 
plant-lice, drive away their natural enemies, 
carry them bodily to better feeding grounds, 
recognize the necessity for migrations at 
times and: assist in these migrations and 
actually prepare locations in advance of trans- 
portation. The term which is frequently ap- 
plied to aphids, viz, ‘“‘the milch cows of the 
ants,” is a very appropriate one.” 

The females and the workers of Ants 
are very long lived. Sir John Lubbock in 
studying them kept two Queens for almost 
seven years and some workers for almost 
six. 

If their nests can be found, (not always 
so easy) a few doses of London Purple will 
do the trick; a little from the end of a 
knife blade spread around the edge of the 
hole is sufficient. This kills the live Ants 
that wade through it and they also track it 
into their nest. In about a week or so 
Ants that have hatched in the meantime 
will appear, either out of the same hole 
or a new one made a few inches away. 
Repeat the previous procedure until no 
more appear, usually three applications 
will be sufficient. In this way they can be 
eradicated. 

Londoyg Purple is a poison, (arsenite of 
lime), and must be kept away from chil- 
dren; but I have never known of any harm 
coming to children or pets when applied in 
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the way above mentioned. It is soon blown 
away by the wind or washed away by the 
rain. 

Sprinkling tobacco dust on the leaves 
and the base of the plants also does some 
good as it acts as a repellent; but one has 
to keep continually at it. 

Mrs. Charles H. Stout in her “The Ama- 
teur’s Book of the Dahlia’, advises pouring 
boiling water into the entrance of their 
nest whenever not too near a Dahlia plant. 
Should they persist they may be poisoned 
as follows. Scatten about among thd nests 
a small quantity of very-finely ground 
meat. They will greedily devour it. The 
following day, again scatter the finely 
ground meat; but this time well mixed 
with Paris Green. Next day there will be 
no Ants in the vicinity. 

Sometimes Ants become a pest in the 
kitchen by getting intdé preserves and other 
foods; poison of course should never be 
used here. I have been entirely successful 
in driving them off by sprinkling Buhach 
along the line of their march. Buhach 
comes from the petals of certain flowers 
and is not poisonous, but by interfering 
with their breathing, it is death to all 
insects. I do not think that it will burn 
or stain the petals of flowers, so have been 
wanting to try it pn some of my Dahlias 
as a remedy against Tarnish Plant Bugs 
and Grasshoppers. One of these will ruin 
a fine flower very quickly. 

0. J. TuscHKa, (Ariz.) 


COLOR OF “BIRD HOUSES 


Early in the Winter I secured a most 
attractive bird house, filled it with all 
kinds of enticing food, and hung it on a 
trellis in my “back yard beautiful”. Never 
a Bird went near it! Changed its location 
to a tree where Birds oft did congregate— 
they deserted that tree. Every seemingly 
appropiate’ place in the yard was tried 
with no success. 

Finally an inspiration. 

The house was at first stained dark 
brown, walnut. I had it painted WHITE, 
refilled, and hung again on the trellis; the 
next morning the Birds flocked to it clam- 
moring for parking space and it has never 
been vacant since. 

Thought my experience worth passing on. 


Mattie L. Carter, (La.) 


MAGNOLIA FROM SEED 


Gather seed in Fall as soon as ripe. 
Place in container with some wood ashes 
and sufficient water to cover. Allow to re- 
main in this solution until the pulp can 
readily be removed, but no longer, (Too 
long exposure in this solution will injure 
the seed shell), about two days, 

Wash the seed and dry slightly and 
lace in sand which is just slightly moist. 

his may then be kept in a jar in a cellar 
or any place where the seed will not freeze. 
Freezing will prevent the seed from germi- 
nating. 

Next Spring when the weather gets 
warm, plant the seed ifi sand or well- 
drained loam; cover about one-half inch 
thick with sand, keep moist and allow to 
germinate. 

I have found them very easy to germi- 
nate under these conditions. 


G. A. ZIMMERMAN, (Penna.) 


CAUSING TREES TO BEAR FLOWERS 
OR FRUIT 

Trimming Apple Trees, page 520, 3rd 
column, November FLOwER GROWER: 

~I quote from an old Botany Florists’ 
Manual, by H. Boutne, A. B., late editor 
of the “Literary Magazine”, printed in 
1833, by Munroe and Francis, Boston. 


“Bending the limbs of trees has been re- 
sorted to also for the purpose of rendering 
them productive of fruit. his may be per- 
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Readers who think of California as @ land of perpetual sunshine may learn differ- 
ently from this picture sent by Mrs. G. B. Hannahs, Idylwild, Calif. She reports 
13 inches of snow on May 5th, 1930. Idylwild is in the southern part of California 





formed on every species of tree without dis- 
advantage. The operation consists in bending 
each limb or twig to a_ position below the 
horizontal one, while it is yet in a growing 
state. This is generally done about the last 
of June or first of July, varying somewhat. 
with the species of tree. By the operation 
a temporary stop is put to its growth. The 
sap becomes concentrated, and forms fruit 
buds for the production of numerous blossoms 
in the Spring of the following year. If 
shoots burst forth from other parts of the 
tree, in consequence of the stoppage and 
accumulation of sap, these may be nipped off, 
all excepting a few eyes that may be allowed 
to remain. 

The Chinese have long understood and prac- 
ticed this method of rendering fruit trees 
productive. 

When judiciously performed, its effects are 
very extraordinary upon trees in causing them 
to yield abundantly both fruit and flowers.” 


A. H. Lermsacn, (Ohio.) 


SUCCESS WITH ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Last year I had one Oriental Poppy 
plant and it did not do very well, having 
only two small blooms. In August I dug a 
trench around the plant about six inches 
from the root and about eight inches deep. 
Into this I put two buckets of Cow manmre 
and covered the manure with two or three 
inches of dirt. Then I watered it thor- 
oughly and put a mulch of straw around 
the plant to hold the moisture. 

This Spring my Poppy was a wonder 
and the plant was very large and strong. 
At one time there were 26 buds and blos- 
soms on it, and some blossoms were eight 
inches across. 


Mrs. Lewis PHELPS, (Kans.) 


ACKNOWLEDGING VALUABLE TULIP 
INFORMATION 


I want té thank Mr H. Elffers, (Ohio), 
for what I consider a valuable piece of 
information, which he gave on Page 528 of 
the November issue, 1931. 

I have planted about 1,000 Tulip bulbs 
for the past ten years, but never knew why 
only about one-third sent up one heavy 
leaf and no flower spike. The information 
in the November issue came just in time 
for me to throw these thieves out. 

This is the reason why THE FLOWER 
GROWER is so valuable to amateurs like me. 
Good luck to you. 


E. R. Lanner, (N. Y.) 


IMPROVED WREN HOUSES 


My new Wren Houses this year were 
fitted with hinged roofs and a latch to keep 
fastened down. With this arrangement the 
development of the Baby Birds can be 
watched. The Parents do not seem to mind 
my taking a peek inside their home occas- 





ionally, but they do object to outsiders 
being so familiar, and I have learned not 
to mention this convenience when we have 
visitors to the garden. 


OraL LANpoN, ( Mich.) 


A REMARKABLE HOUSE FERN 

I wonder how many of your readers have 
seen the Fern, “Polypodium Mandainum”, 
It resembles the old, formerly well-known, 
Polypodium aureum, but is several times 
as large. The fronds, which grow from 
exposed rootstocks, are frequently three to 
four feet long. The side leaflets are often 
six inches or more long and have clusters 
of teeth of irregular size and are heavily 
waved—altogether a most bold and pictur- 
esque plant. It takes considerable room but 
is fine for a bay or other large window. It 
can be propagated only by division as the 
seed (spores) does not come true. 

Seedlings from it are advertised and they 
are an improvement on the old P. aureum 
but are only about a foot tall and not 
toothed. I find P. Mandainum a very satis- 
factory house plant. Have had them 
several years. Named for Wm. Manda. 


Geo. S. Wooprurr, (lIowa.) 


MENDING BROKEN DELPHINIUM 


After a hard shower a very choice Del- 
phinium was found broken about two 
inches below the main spire of bloom. It 
was cut off with a good length stem and 
brought in for a bouquet. I cut a three- 
incn piece from bottom of stem, split it 
on the side and carefully opening it placed 
it over the break, then tied it im place 
with a green silk thread. Presto! It was 
an unnoticeable mend and stood in water 
for days, lasting as beautifully as though 
nothing had ever happened it. 

Can see no reason why such splinting 
eannot be done right in the garden, and 
flower left standing, if a coarse piece of 
stem is available for the splint. 

Mrs. Susan M. Taceart, ( Penna.) 


BASKET MATERIAL 


May I add a word to Albert Mager’s 
article in the October issue. 

Cattail blades as well as many other of 
our native slew and prairie grasses make 
fine weaving material. The Cattail spears 
keep their green color very well, and tinted 
with a bit of gold gilt paint they make a 
very attractive basket. The length of these 
blades (two to three feet) make a nice 
material to weave. 


Herten E, Rurte, (Neb.) 
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Timely Suggestions for January 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


O ho! How the winds blow! 
See the wide meadows frosted with snow 
Good cheer! No need to fear 
Bold January is starting the year. 
ELSA GOTHAM BAKER 

ET us begin the new year, resolving 
to get out into the fresh air as much 

as possible. There is no need to 
fear cold weather, snow or ice, for if you 
are properly clothed, walking briskly and 
breathing the crisp, fresh air will prove 
beneficial and a help in maintaining good 
health. It is important also to sleep in 
a well-ventilated room, in Winter as well 
as during milder weather. Like plants, 
human beings require plenty of fresh air 
by day and at night to remain healthy, 
so make a special effort to fill the lungs 
with oxygen every day during the Winter. 


Unless the gift plants that were such 
fine specimens when they were received 
at Christmas time, or on the New Year, 
have had special attention, they are prob- 
ably showing the ill-effeets of the drastic 
transition from hothouse conditions to 
the less favorable ones usually to be found 
in over-heated houses. They miss mostly 
the moist air in which they have been 
grown, so if you wish to prolong their 
beauty, devise means of introducing 
moisture into the air. Pans of water 
being unsightly, place water into idle 
vases or other ornamental receptacles. A 
good-sized aquarium, with a few goldfish 
and plenty of green, growing, water 
plants will be found a very attractive, 
interesting and satisfactory means of 
solving the problem of keeping the air 
moist. As it evaporates add more water. 


Take an inventory of your garden 
equipment during this slack time. Clean, 
paint and repair those tools that are in 
need of it, so that they may be in good 
shape when needed in the Spring. See 
that all wooden handles are in good con- 
dition and firmly attached to the tools 
and that hoes and similar tools are sharp. 
By doing this work yourself in your spare 
time, instead of sending the _ tools 
hurriedly to the shop to be repaired when 
they are sorely needed in the garden 
activities, you will prolong the life of 
your tools an] may save enough money to 
enable you to purchase some much-desired 
labor-saving tool. Store metal tools 
where they will not rust. If any tools are 
to be replaced, this is a good time when 
firms are not so busy, to send out the 
order for garden implements. 


Re-arrange the plants in the window 
garden from time to time, so that each 
sunloving plant may have its turn near 
the window panes. Begonias, Impatiens 
sultani, Palms, Ferns, Aspidistras and 
Chinese Primroses, that do well without 
a great deal of sunshine, may be placed 
to the rear on the shelves. The flowers 
of Hyacinths, Daffodils and similar 
bulbous plants will last much longer if the 
pots are located in a cool location away 
from direct sunshine. 

Study the seed catalogues that come 
along about this time of the year, and 


make out a list of the seeds and plants 
that you think you can use in the space 
at your disposal for a garden. Save time, 
money and the chance of being disap- 
pointed in your plantings by purchasing 
the best seeds obtainable and those that 
are likely to do well in the climate and 
soil in your locality. Send out your seed 
order early. 
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Saving the Wastes 


All lawn clippings, green weeds with no 
ripened seeds, leaves, garden waste of all 
kinds, vegetable parings, coffee grounds, tea 
leaves and other kitchen waste, should be 
saved in a pile in some out-of-the-way 
corner for a compost heap. Some poultry 
droppings if available may be added, also 
a small amount of lime. A thin coating of 
soil should be sprinkled over each fresh ad- 
dition and the whole should be thoroughly 
forked over every two weeks. In a short 
time it will be changed into rich fine soil, 
fit for potting. 

Mrs. F. Branvum, (Ind.) 





Where, How, and When to Plant Hardy Lilies 


BY MRS. SEVILLA TRUDE, (Vt.) 


ties whose roots grow from the bot- 
tom of the bulb. 


” 


| N the study of the Lily we find varie- 


These are called 
“base-rooting.” Others have roots spring- 
ing from the stem or top of the bulb, and 
are called “stem-rooting.” In this article 
base-rooting varieties are preceded by a 
*; a few semi-stem rooted are marked **; 
all others are stem-rooting. 


Stem-rooted Lilies require deep plant- 
ing to allow plenty of room for root 
development from the top of the bulb, 
and should be set from six to 10 inches 
deep, measuring from the bottom of the 
bulb. Semi-stem-rooted may be set a 
little more shallow, while base-rooted 
varieties require to be planted from two 
to eight inches deep according to the 
hardiness of the variety. 

As most Lilies are permanent when 
established, requiring to be transplanted 
only at intervals of several years, it is 
wise to give due care to the preparation 
of the soil. The earth should be well 
spaded and soil removed to the depth of 
12 to 15 inches. In a heavy soil place 
first a layer of coarse gravel or small 
stohes, then two inches of fibrous loam 
with a fair proportion of sand and leaf- 
mold mixed. A layer of well-rotted cow 
manure is desirable six inches below the 
base of the bulb. All Lilies except Aura- 
tum, Superbum and Pardalinum thrive 
in a lime soil. Those three detest it. 

Set the bulb in fine sand to prevent 
decay, and cover with above mentioned 
soil to depth necessary for the particular 
variety as specified for either stem or 
base-rooted. 

In place of the layer of manure, bone- 
meal top dressing may be used; occa- 
sionally a dose of liquid manure during 
the growing period. 

Do not plant Lily bulbs near or under 
Elm or Maple trees or near varieties of 
plants with voracious spreading roots 
which will absorb the nourishment needed 
for the growing and flowering bulbs. 

A few varieties must be planted in the 
Fall only, while many are not particular 
as to Fall or Spring setting. Among 
the former are first Candidum or Madonna 
Lily which should be set in éarly 
September and reset when they show 
signs of deterioration; dig up soon after 
blooming and keep in sand until Sept. 
1st. Before replanting, dust bulb with 
flowers of sulphur to prevent disease. The 
others requiring fall-planting are **Can- 
adense or Canadian, *Humboldtii,* Marta- 


gon or Turk’s Cap, *Pompomicum, *Rube- 
scens, Testaceum, Tenuifolium, Willmot- 
tiae, and **Washingtonianum; all set 10 
inches deep. 

Among Lilies which do well under 
ordinary conditions and prefer a sunny 
situation, are the Auratum or Gold- 
Banded, Batemanniae, Brownii, Bulbi- 
ferum,* Candidum, **Canadense, **Con- 
color, Croceum, Davidi, Davuricum, 
(which is a small bulb and should be 
planted in group of three or more, five 
inches deep.) Elegans, Hansoni, Henri, 
Japonicum, Martagon, **Pardalinum, 
Philadelphicum, Philippinense Formos- 
anum, Regal, Sargentiae, Speciosum, 
**Testaceum, Tiger, Umbellatum, and 
Willmottiae. 

Some Lilies prefer a woodsy location 
with a fair division of sun and shade and 
a ground covering of ferns, grasses and 
low shrubbery. Among’ these are Cardi- 
folium Columbianum, or Oregon Lily, 
*Grayi, Rubellum, *Rubescens, **Super- 
bum or Swamp Lily, Himalicum gigan- 
tium (which should be planted shallow so 
the top of the bulb will show above the 
ground in rich leafy mold and requires 
heavy mulch in Winter,) and Humboldti 
magnificum, which requires planting or 
side in moist well-drained peaty soil, 
five inches deep, well-protected from 
high winds. 

Some Lilies adapted to pot culture 
are Speciosum, Longiflorum Japanese, 
Sinensis, Browni, Regal, Sulphurum, 
Croeeum or Orange Lily, Umbellatum, 
and Krameri Japonicum. Plant well 
down in pot, in compost of fibrous loam 
with sand and leaf mold. Cover top 
with pure sand to encourage root growth 
and later replace with rich dirt. When 
flower buds show use liquid manure. 

The varieties best suited to the ama- 
teur, and best suited to conditions in the 
North, are Auratum, Candidum, Croceum, 
Davuricum, Hansoni, Henri, Regal, 
Superbum, Martagon, Speciosum, Tigri- 
num, Testaceum, and Umbellatum. 

If the Lily bulbs are received when 
ground is not in condition to plant out 
doors, they should be potted carefully and 
placed in cellar to encourage root growth. 
Later they may be planted outside, or 
better still plunge pot in ground until 
after blooming when they may be safely 
transplanted to proper location. 

With a wise selection of varieties one 
may have Lilies in bloom from early June 
until November. 
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House-Plant Work for January 


BY LAURA M. BRAYTON, (Cent. N. Y.) 


hand and let us resolve to have 

better gardens and take better care 
of all of our House Plants this coming 
year, than ever before. 


Tas month of good resolutions is at 


Beware of cold nights. If Plants are 
near the windows and eannot be moved, 
on very severe nights place newspapers 
between them and the glass for if the 
leaves touch the glass they are sure to 
freeze. 

The main batch of Freesias should now 
be showing buds. Feed them with a weak 
solution of cow manure once a week, 
until the buds show eolor. 
keep them well-supported as the stems 
easily become twisted. 


Strong growing plants of Callas can 
now be watered freely with liquid manure. 
Place a little soot in the water with the 
manure once in a while as it gives the 
leaves a fine green color. 


Newly-potted plants of Cineraria and 
Caleeolarias should be grown as cool as 
possible. Keep tobacco stems or tobacco 
powder on the soil of Cinerarias and all 
plants especially subject to aphids, as 
this will help keep them checked and 
will eliminate much spraying. 


Good strong plants of Climbing Roses, 
Bougainvillea and Hydrangeas should 
now be pruned back to from two to four 
eyes and kept in a night temperature of 
about fifty degrees. 


Take cuttings of Zonal Pelargoniums, 
Seented Geraniums, Marguerites and Vin- 
eas. Root cuttings of Begonias, Crotons 
and Amaranthus. 


The following flower seeds may be sown 
now and will still give bloom indoors 
this Winter:—Gypsophila, Cornflowers, 
Candytuft, Calendulas and Clarkias. 


Cyclamen should now be brightening 
your window garden. It prefers a cool 
temperature. 


If your Christmas Poinsettias have 
stopped blooming, put them in some out- 
of-the-way place and let them dry off. 
Later cuttings may be taken for next 
season’s blossoms. 


Seeure pips of Lily-of-the-valley now 
if you wish them in your window garden. 
Do not try to foree those that you may 
have in your garden. When they arrive 
eut off an inch or so of the roots and 
pot closely in either soil or pure sand. 
They will flower in about three weeks. 


Pussy Willows may be brought into 
the house now and will force easily. 


Erieas or Heathers require a _ cool 
place and plenty of water. They are 
best watered by letting the pots stand in 
the saucer filled with water. 


The Jerusalem Cherry is often received 
as a Christmas gift. _Keep it wet and 
free from gas as the slightest trace of 
gas will cause the leaves to turn yellow 
and drop off. A dry atmosphere is also 
injurious and it is well to sprinkle it each 
day if possible. 


Be sure and - 


Ardisia crenulata which bears clusters 
of red berries needs only enough water 
and a warm place to keep its berries 
bright for months. 


Orange trees need a porous soil, sun- 
light and no standing water. 


This is a good time to start a few Afri- 
ean Orange Daisies, (Dimorphotheca). 
It is bright and cheery. 


Abutilons or Flowering Maples should 
not be given much water during Winter, 
but should not be allowed to wilt. 


The Lobster, Winter, or Christmas 
Cactus, as it is variously ealled, often 
grows to great size. A yard across is 
the largest I have heard of, and it should 
be a lovely sight when in bloom. It is 
not difficult to grow, but should not be 
over-watered. An excess of moisture will 
cause it to rot off at the soil surface. As 
a rule, watering once a week is enough. 
It thrives best when not pot bound and 
prefers sandy soil and full sun. 


Campanula isophylla, Star of Bethle- 
hem, or Falling Star, are various names 
by which a very pretty and useful win- 
dow plant is called. The first name is 
its botanical name. It is often seen in 
the windows of farmhouses or on porches 
in Summer. It is rather hard to find in 
catalogues. A friend gave me a slip of 
white, and one of blue, and they rooted 
very readily and have grown rapidly and 
seem never to be out of bloom. It keeps 
the plants looking neat to remove the 
old blossoms. 





Achania Malvaviscus 


CHANIA malvaviscus is an evergreen 

greenhouse plant of shrubby habit 
growing from two to five feet in height 
having large green heart-shaped leaves, 
and produces its brilliant searlet flowers 
very freely as long as the plant continues 
in a state of growth. It is really an ever- 
blooming plant although it flowers more 
profusely at some seasons of the year 
than others, every branch having on it 
one or more flowers and several buds. 

The flowers bear a close resemblance 
in shape to those of the Abutilon, after 
they have begun to fade and close their 
petals. A peculiarity of the plant is that 
the leaves have little specks of white 
on them, which many mistake for insects, 
but these little sand-like particles are al- 
ways found in more or less abundance on 
the plants, according to their manner of 
growth. When well-grown and properly 
eared for, the Achania is an excellent 
plant for the cool greenhouse or window 
garden, as it is easily grown, free from all 
insect and other pests, doing well and 
flowering freely where many other plants 
would die. When grown inside it should 
be given as light and sunny a situation as 
possible, and a temperature of from 55 
to 60. 

The plants should be given a well- 
drained pot or tub, (one proportionate to 
the size of the plant), a rich loamy soil, 
and water as necessary, both overhead 
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and at the roots. While small the plants 
do best when planted out during the 
summer months, (from May to October) . 
in a deep well-enriched border, in an open, 
sunny situation; but when they become 
large and inconvenient to handle, can be 
used as porch plants during the summer 
months and then should be given liquid 
manure occasionally. 

Like the Abutilon, the Achania is in- 
clined to grow tall and seraggly, but by 
a careful pinching back of the young 
shoots, it can be made to assume a com- 
pact bushy shape. 

Propagation is effected by cuttings of 
the half-ripened wood; and as it is of 
rapid growth, with liberal treatment, nice 
flowering plants can soon be obtained. 


Cuas. E. Parne.u, (N. Y.) 





Lunaria—( Honesty) 


HIS is a biennial plant and is grown 

for its silvery, paper-like parts of 
the seed pods which are used for Winter 
Bouquets. 

A covering on each side of the pod is 
removed, also the seeds, along in Mid- 
summer, rather a tedious job if done 
early enough to get the “pennies” at their 
best. It is sometimes called money plant 
also. At this stage, the point of a pocket 
knife is helpful, but if left until nearer 
ripened, a pinch and they will pop off. 
However, the longer left there is more 
danger of mildew and cracking. 


The bouquet pictured in this soft-pink 
basket sits in the darkest corner of a 
light room and is much prettier catching 
the light, than as the camera caught it 
with the garage as a background. 

Nearly all Everlastings are best gath- 
ered when partly open and dried upside 
down in a dark cool but airy room; but 
Honesty needs no petting, for as soon as 
it is peeled it is ready to ornament what- 
ever place awaits it. 

KatTHerine H. Barrett, (N. Y.) 
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January in California Gardens 
3y PAULINE G. EWING 





N a stormy January night there 
() is no finer sensation than being 

seated before an open fire in an 
easy chair, with a good light behind one 
and a lapful of new seed catalogs. The 
rain lashing against the windows and the 
swish and clash of bamboos against the 
eaves gives one a feeling of contentment 
and security so intense that it amounts to 
an ecstasy. How wonderful it is that 
God puts no price on the enjoyment of 
His natural phenomena. The fluffy lumi- 
nosity of a cumulus cloud, a Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit in a ferny dell, the whistling call 
of a Cardinal, a breath-taking display of 
lighining; all may be enjoyed by any of 
us regardless of the amount of our 
worldly wealth. Lowell in his “Vision 
of Sir Launfal” says: 


“No price is set on the lavish Summer 
And June may be had by the poorest comer.” 


He might have substituted any of the 
other eleven months and his expression 
been equally happy. 


Most California flower growers have 
struggled with the problem of rust on 
Antirrhinum (Snapdragons), Hollyhocks 
and Chrysanthemums. . Rust is a spore 
in the soil which gets into the very tissue 
of the seedling, growing as it grows, 
developing, spreading from leaf to leaf 
up the stem until it reaches and destroys 
the bloom. It resembles a dark-brown 
powder, at first in small round patches, 
then spreading until it covers the whole 
underside of the leaf. Nothing in the 
way of a prophylactic has been found 
that completely controls this pest. One 
gardening authority states that the person 
who discovers a sure control for rust has 
a fortune within his grasp. Lovers of 
Antirrhinum are in despair because they 
cannot grow this charming flower in Cali- 
fornia with any degree of success. Some 
plant the seed in September and bring 
the plants on to bloom before warm 
weather sets in, Since rust does not spread 
so rapidly during cold weather. Some- 
times this method succeeds, sometimes it 
does not. There are isolated sections here 
and there throughout the state where the 
soil is not impregnated with the rust 
spore. In those places Antirrhinum and 
Hollyhock may be grown to perfection. 


The writer of this column believes she 
has found a preventive for rust. She did 
as follows: Enough sereened soil to fill 
a flat was placed in a large dripping pan 
and put into the oven where it was baked 
for about one-half hour. After remov- 
ing and cooling, it was moistened thor- 
oughly, placed in the flat, and the seeds 
planted. The result was fine rust-free 
plants. The Antirrhinum so treated are 
in bloom now and there is nary a sign of 
rust, even on the lowest leaves. Chrysan- 
themums too are subject to rust, so it 
would be well to throw away all old in- 
fested plants and start afresh with 
“Mum” seeds, planted in sterile soil as 
described above. 


January Yeing a rainy month (at least 
we pray that it will be) it is a good time 
to spread fertilizer on the flower beds. 


The rains will leach it downward to the 
roots of the plants. Dig a liberal help- 
ing of bonemeal into the German Iris bed, 
but for the Delphiniums, Roses, shrubs, 
Japanese Iris and perennials place good 
rotted manure around their bases. Some 
things will be the better for a dose of 
hydrated lime, but do not let it approach 
Lilies, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Ericas 
or the Japanese Iris.. All of these require 
a more or less acid soil. 


Be sure to grow a clump of Golden- 
rod in your yard to use in ease of sick- 
ness. A neighbor woman who hails from 
down Arkansas way, gave the writer a 
prescription for “fever and ager.” She 
said to take nine (be sure it is nine, no 
more, no less, or the spell will be broken) 
flower heads of Goldenrod, grown in the 
“bottoms,” brew in a quart of water until 
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it has diminished to a pint, give it in 
proper doses to the patient and “he’ll 
never have fever and ager ag’in.” She was 
greatly surprised on being told that Gol- 
denrod had long had a place in the 
homeopathic pharmacopoeia, and quite 
likely in the allopathic also. 


The sap has descended in the decidu- 
ous shrubs and trees now, so that this is 
the best time to prune them all, with the 
exception of those ornamental flowering 
ones whose buds are swelling now and 
which in February will be a mass of 
bloom. 


It seems too bad to take advantage of 
someone’s necessity but just now, because 
of the depression, nursery stock may be 
had very, very reasonably. That strange 
plant, Strelitzia reginae (Bird of Para- 
dise plant) which heretofore was priced 
away above the heads of most of us, may 
now be.secured in eight-inch pots for 
only $3.50. Most people feel that the 
planting in the patio is not complete with- 
out a Strelitzia reginae. 





Wintering Summer-Flowering Bulbs 
BY MRS. J. X. WHITE, (Vt.) 


popular of this class and the bulbs 

Increase rapidly and winter well. 
Dig after frost, but before the ground 
freezes. Cut off the tops close to bulb; 
spread to dry for about a week; then put 
in paper bags and suspend from the tim- 
bers of the cellar. Why? Rats dote on 
bulbs, and if suspended are safe and they 
also will not gather moisture and spoil. 

Two plants that should be more com- 
monly raised at the North are the Hya- 
cinthus candicans or Galtonia; and the 
Tritoma, or Red Hot Poker Plant. 
Neither of these are very hardy, so are 
better lifted, stored in tubs of soil, and 
wintered in the cellar. If left in the gar- 
den they must be covered with a foot or 
more of litter. 

Montbretias have star-shaped, flame- 
colored flowers in graceful spikes, and 
I cannot understand why they are not 
more generally grown. Treatment like 
Gladiolus seems to cover their care. 

Dahlias are in a class by themselves 
and many find them shy bloomers. I 
find a great difference in varieties about 
their freedom of bloom. Kitty Dunlap 
is my first to flower. Very handsome 
varieties are raised from seed, but these 
tubers are so small it is best to pack 
them in dry sand or soil. With the 
ordinary large tubers we dig after frost, 
cut off the tops, leaving about three or 
four inches of the stem, spread to dry 
in the sun, and turn the clumps so they 
may dry from all sides. We store them 
by placing around on the top: of the 
potatoes. They are stored in the cellar. 

Perhaps you wanted something differ- 
ent and have a plant that is coming into 
use, the Amorphophallus revieri, or 
Sacred Lily of India. The tubers look 
not unlike a turnip. In the Fall we dry 
them and keep in a tub of soil in a frost- 
proof room, not a cellar; an attic, if 
warm, is better. 

The Achimenes are seen now and then, 
but few seem to understand their care in 


, ‘HE Gladiolus is by far the most 


Winter. Achimenes, Callas, Madeira 
Vine, Amaryllis, and Zephyranthes, are 
easily wintered if kept warm and dry. 
They are all very susceptible to cold. 
Amaryllis should be left in their pots 
the year around, but water gradually 
withheld, and then dried off. Zephy- 
ranthes, Fairy Lilies, or Texas Rain 
Lilies, are dainty little members of the 
Amaryllis family and these should not 
be disturbed often; seemingly they just 
enjoy crowding. The handsomest ones 
I ever saw were very, very thick in a 
wooden tub with blooms by the dozen. 

Have you tried Amaryllis from seed? 
This is easily done, but they should be 
kept growing constantly until they bloom. 

Years ago no ecolleetion of summer 
plants was complete without its spotted- 
leaf Calla. Now it is seldom seen, 
although it is just the thing for border 
planting by the pool. These must be 
lifted and stored in earth and it is better 
to start them into growth in March. 
These grow readily from seed. 

Gloxinias are, of course, the exquisites 
of the summer bulbs. In the Fall, dry 
gradually and keep warm and dry till 
March. 

All of these tenderer bulbs keep well 
in a cupboard in a frost-proof room. 

The one bulbous vine, is the Madeira 
Vine (Boussingaultia baselloides). This 
has especially neat foilage, grows rapidly, 
increases rapidly and is lovely to climb 
in porch boxes. After frost comes, dig 
them and plant in dry soil. They may be 
kept dormant till Spring, or if you feel 
the need of some “green thing growing” 
at a sunless North window, let the mouse- 
like tubers rest a bit, then water and 
growth will start. 

I like bulbs, they give such magnificient 
returns from little care. They are sturdy 
from the beginning and do not require 
the constant watehful care that seedlings 
do. Of course, there are always many 
seedlings but bulbs are a real flower 
insurance. 
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Bee Bread 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 
|‘ the old days when it was the cus- 


tom to cut the combs from the 

hives and mash them up and strain 
the Honey through a cotton cloth, it was 
noted that some combs were filled with 
Pollen. This abundant store which usu- 
ally was placed next to the brood nest 
was commonly called “Bee Bread.” 
Strained Honey has long ago disappeared 
frem the markets in most localities. In 
its stead we find Extracted Honey which 
is removed from the. combs by centrifugal 
motion. After the Honey is removed, the 
combs are returned to the Bees to be filled 
again. Although it is a much better 
product, produced in a sanitary manner, 
the uninformed continued to speak of it 
as “Strained Honey.” 

Fifty years ago, Bee Bread and 
Strained Honey were common topics 
among those who had Bees. Now-a-days 
we seldom hear of Bee Bread since the 
methods of removing the Honey leave the 
pollen store for the Bees. However, the 
term “Bee Bread” is quite appropriate, 
for it serves the Bees to supplement the 














Cottonwood Blossom 
Pollen is supplied in great abund- 
ance by the flowers of many forest 
trees which do not yield honey 


Honey and thus balance the bee’s ration. 

In the opening flower the Bee finds her 
complete food supply. In fact she needs 
but little of anything not found there. 
Even her water supply is gathered in part 
from the moisture within the blossoms. 
The propolis or glue with which she seals 
the crevices of her dwelling, she secures 


_ from the buds of trees, but all other raw 


materials come from the flowers. 

It is difficult to appreciate fully the far 
reaching influence of the Honeybee in her 
search for this “Bread.” The fertilizing 
dust of the blossoms must be carried 
from one to another if the flowers are to 
be followed by fruit. The Honeybee is 
one of nature’s most efficient agents in 
the distribution of pollen. Many strange 
tales are told of the change that has come 
to orchards when Bees were brought to 


localities where they had not been 
previously. 
Curious investigators have enclosed 


fruit trees with cages which excluded the 
insects to see what happened. A Jona- 
than Apple tree thus enclosed set fruit 
on less than one per cent of its blossoms 
while a similar tree with a hive of Bees 
in the eage set fruit on nearly one-half 
of its flowers. 

Much has already been written about 
the 22-year-old orchard of W. R. Roach, 
near Hart, Michigan. In 1927 the crop 
was 700 bushels and the largest crop 
ever gathered up to that time was 1,600 
bushels. Then the Bees were given a 
chance to see what they could do. Two 
hundred colonies were brought in when 
the trees were in bloom and the result- 
ing crop was 4,000 bushels. 

Not only do the Apples, Pears, Plums 
and Cherries profit from the visits of 
the Bees, but Cucumbers and numerous 
other crops must have similar attention 
in order to produce abundantly. 

Thus the Honeybee, intent only on 
her own business of securing food for 
her offspring, renders a very important 
service. While she loads the pollen 
baskets on her legs she gets dusted all 
over with the precious element. Inad- 
vertently she leaves some behind with 
each flower she visits. The ripe pollen 
grains, coming in contact with the recep- 
tive stigma of the blossom, insure fruit- 
fulness instead of barrenness. 

Returning to the hive with her load 
of Pollen, she stores it in the cells sur- 
rounding the area where the young Bees 
are reared. The cells are only partly 
filled with Pollen and the remaining 
space filled with Honey. When the 
filling is completed the cells are capped 
over or sealed. Thus the Honeybee pre- 
served her food supply for centuries be- 
fore mankind learned how to preserve 
perishable supplies by canning. Honey 
is one of the best known preservatives. 
Germs are unable to live in it, hence 
it is one of the safest foods. If the Bee 
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should neglect to cover her stored Pollen 
with Honey, it would soon become 
mouldy and spoil. 

An abundant supply of Pollen is 


essential to the prosperity of the hive. 
Without it the Bees would soon perish. 
In some desert regions where there are 
long periods of time with no flowers 
because of drouth, the Bees are some- 
times lost from lack of Pollen. Although 
the beekeepers feed them liberally with 
sugar syrup, they are unable to. rear any 
young Bees without it and so the colony 
is lost in spite of the beekeepers’ efforts. 

The available Pollen supply through- 
out the year is one of the most impor- 
tant considerations on the part of the 
beekeeper in determining the value of a 
beekeeping location. In a region where 
there is always fresh natural Pollen 
available during the time of year when 
the Bees fly freely, beekeeping is a 
rather simple matter. Many operations 
which might otherwise be necessary can 
be dispensed with and the losses common 
to other regions are greatly reduced. 

In most of our Northeastern States, 
the beekeeper needs have little concern 
on this seore. From the time when the 
frost leaves the ground in early Spring 
and the first Willows begin to bloom, 
until a late freeze kills the last of the 
Asters, there is always something which 
will provide Pollen. The greater the 
variety of the flora the more abundant 
the supply of Pollen. Thus it happens, 
that some neighborhoods, which are very 
safe for the Bees, do not yield large 
crops of surplus Honey, because there 
is no one major honey plant present in 
large acreage. 

The thing which makes for large 
crops of Honey does not always pro- 
vide the safest location. In the Tupelo 
regions of west Florida enormous crops 
of Honey are often harvested and yet 
there is little for the Bees during the 
remainder of the year. It is difficult to 
maintain them between the honey-flows 
for lack of a supply of Pollen at other 
seasons. 

There are likewise some places in the 
Dakotas and other Plains States where 
big crops of Honey may be gathered 
from Sweet Clover, yet beekeeping is 
rather diffieult for lack of Pollen in 
Spring and Fall. 

It often happens that the thing which 
determines the number of colonies of 
Bees which ean safely be kept in one 
place is the variety of sources of Pollen 
within reach. If there be a large acre- 
age of a prolific honey plant like Buck- 
wheat, Sweet Clover, Alsike, or Tupelo, 
apiaries may be of large size if there 
is a sufficient variety producers of Pollen 
to support the Bees during the remain- 
der of the year. 





With the lengthening of the days, we 
begin looking forward toward the grow- 
ing season. Gardening means much more 
than flowers; the diversified character of 
this issue will indicate its possibilities. 
The gardener looking forward to new ex- 
periences and new achievements has an 
unlimited field for consideration and ex- 
periment. 
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“Old” Gladiolus Bulbs 


BY C. E. SHEELY, (Mich.) 


N regard to C. M. Evans’ (Penna.), 
question in the October FLOWER 
Grower, “Why Glads fail to bloom.” 

The Editor has, no doubt, told you the 
right cause, old bulbs. 

There is no set length of time required 

for a bulb to become old or worn out as 


some varieties wear out much sooner 
than others. 
I was confronted several years ago 


with this same question, so set out to find 
out for my own satisfaction, as I have 
raised Glads for better than 10 years. I 
thought I had some old stoek, but to make 
sure I got some from a source that I was 
sure were very old. I planted some and 
watched results. Some flowers eut very 
poor. When bulbs were dug there was 
the increase of from four to eight to the 
one bulb planted, but very few bulblets. 

A young bulb will very seldom multi- 
ply, and if it does only one extra bulb, 
but they will be covered with bulblets in 
most varieties. A high-ecrown does not 
necessarily mean a new or young bulb. 
Some fertilizers will make a high-ecrowned 
bulb, but in some varieties there will 
never be a high crown as ‘they are just 
natural flat bulb growers. 

The bulbs in question have without a 
doubt been planted year after year from 
the multiplication until their vitality has 
become low, and the last two seasons have 
not been ideal for Glads. <As a result 
it has taken all the vitality of the bulb 


to produce the foliage and increase, and 
not have any reserve left for the flower 
spike. 

Without a doubt bulbs were planted 
late or mid-late, for if they were planted 
early (by that I mean as early as it is 
possible to get into the ground), they 
would have shown some spikes. Not 
large or good, but spikes nevertheless. 
The only real remedy for them is the ash 
an; but if they must be planted, plant 
just as early as they ean be planted with 
a good complete fertilizer placed two 
inches below bulbs in trench and the bulbs 
covered about six inches deep. 

I have found a good rule to go by to 
keep good flowering bulbs, is watch for 
a bulb that multiplies more than one bulb 
without any or many bulblets, or a bulb 
that does not produce bulblets. When a 
bulb of this tvpe is found in digging my 
stock it goes to the diseard and I have 
absolutely no trouble with my bulbs not 
flowering since my experiment. 

I might state here also that I even tried 
to rejuvenate the old bulbs as recom- 
mended by some growers a few years 
ago. I cut some 500 of them to one eye 
and planted. They grew good and pro- 
dueed nice bulbs but they were not reju- 
venated, as they went back the next year 
to their multiplication and were just old 
bulbs. 

The only real remedy is to diseard and 
buy new young disease-free bulbs. 


’ 





My 1931 Gladiolus Thrip 
Experience 


“T HE Spring of 1931 broke early and 

warm here and we got away to a fine 
start in planting. Our main planting 
was moved onto a state road where there 
was much traflie, in view of attracting 
a large number to the field to become 
acquainted with the later and newest 
Glads, and offer a better inducement to 
learn the difference in quality of Glads 
sold along highways. This land was of 
fine quality for raising Glads and had 
never before had Glads planted on it. 
A Show Garden was laid out containing 
bulbs of every variety on the field ;—some 
400 in number;—and arranged alpha- 
betically and priced so everyone could get 
their information easily. 

In due time the early planting was up 
and gave promise of being a wonderful 
crop, the best ever, and we have had 
some fine ones;—husky plants of fine 
color. The sueeessive planting eame 
along gloriously and soon July was here 
with a show of color the first week. 
Elizabeth Tabor, Salmon Glow, Gold 
Eagle and Thoth, were breaking into 
bloom with wonderful tall spikes, but the 
flowers though of extra fine size didn’t 
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come perfect. Many of them were 
spotted; color gone in places; and the 
upper buds looked as though they had 
been burned with a hot sun. My fore- 
man came over and remarked: “Guess 
we will have to spray these Glads, there 
seems to be a bug of some kind on them.” 
“Spray Glads,” I remarked, “never had 
to do such a thing. We always get a 
few inseets or worms around so I guess 
it is nothing more than usual.” “Well 
this is different. I never saw it be- 
fore.’ We went over to the rows of 
Prince of Wales, that variety that often 
shows plant discoloration even when it 
begins to bloom. They didn’t look right, 
even for them, and the bloom stalks were 
not opening well. On the plants, as well 
as the buds and stalks, were many tiny 
insects, new to all of us. <A market 
gardner near by came over and looked at 
them and said they looked to him like 
an “onion thrip.” No onions had been 
grown or were being grown within miles, 
so it didn’t seem probable, but whatever 
they were they were there in squads, and 
paying particular attention to congregat- 
ing on the plant where the bud stalk came 
out, and most of the blooming stalks were 
spoiled for sale. 


B. HausEy SPENCER, ( Mass.) 
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Gladiolus Bulbs Well-Developed 


| AM now digging my Glads, and I 
never had such fine, large healthy 
bulbs as these are. Doubtless the rest 
they got this year by blooming so poorly 
accounts for their quality. Like your 
own and everyone else, my blooms were 
very inferior in every way. Most of them 
did not bloom at all, and most of the 
ones that did, produced poor spikes. 

I did not have any Thrips, although 
others around this section complained of 
such damage. Some of my blooms seemed 
to wither, which you seem to describe as 
being “cooked in the stem” by the hot 
weather. All in all, it was the poorest 
blooming year that I ever experienced, 
which I attribute to the undeveloped bulbs 
caused by the excessive drouth of ‘ast 
year. 

However, I think we ean look forward 
to normal bloom next year, for the bulbs 
we are now digging are larger and ap- 
parently better in every way than ever 
before. The fall weather has been ideal 
for their growth, and it is now ideal for 
their digging. 

H. G. Reapine, (Pa.) 

Epitor’s Note:—The drouth of 1930 will 
not explain the poor results from blooms here 
in Northern New York in 1931, because we 
did not have drouth here until bulbs were 
pretty well developed, and then only for about 
one month. 

The expression “cooked in the stem” re- 
ferred to above, does not mean the withering 
of the bloom or flower spike but rather that 
no flower spikes ever appeared, and I believe 
that the heat and drouth were such that the 
bloom may have been killed before it ap- 
peared. 

Anyway it was a very poor blooming year 
here in Northern New York and without at- 
tempting an accurate statement, I should say 
that not one-third of the bulbs bloomed that 
should have bloomed under ordinary con- 
ditions. 

And the good feature of the situation is, 
as Brother Reading has stated above, that 
the bulbs having rested a year will give a 
good account of themselves in 1932. 





Interesting Gladiolus 
Experiment 


ERHAPS my experience (being a 

rank amateur) with Gladiolus might 
shed some light on the oft-repeated state- 
ment that Glads run out or become all 
one color. 

In May 1928, I bought the following 
dozen Gladiolus, one bulb of each: Peep 
O’Day, White Glory, Purple Glory, 
Kunderdii Glory, Blue Isle, Blue Orchid, 
B. L. Smith, Twilight, E. B. Williams, 
Kunderd’s Yellow Favorite and White 
Pigeon. I have kept them earefully 
separated, planting the bulblets in marked 
rows. This Spring I noted the following 
results: One variety lost entirely; two 
varieties a single bulb; two varieties, one 
bulb and three or four bulblets; two varie- 
ties three large bulbs by division, but not a 
single bulb left has ever sprouted; one 
variety, three voung bulbs from _ bulb- 
lets; three varieties, had three large 
bulbs and several small bulbs and bulb- 
lets; one variety about three dozen small 
bulbs and dozens of bulblets; one variety 
a half gatou or more bulbs and bulb- 
lets of all sizes. 

Had these not been kept separated, it 
would easily appear that this list had 
turned ~into the two _ over-productive 
varieties. 


Mrs. W. A. Gates, (Mo.) 
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The Endicott Pear Tree on Sept. 16, 1931 
This Tree was planted by Gov. Endicott 300 years ago 


The Venerable Endicott Pear Tree 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


and Salem, and near Route 114, 
stands a Pear Tree that should 
metal 


Nina's of Boston, between Danvers 


interest every fruit grower. A 

sign plate at the roadside reads: 
“One-eighth mile distant on a part 

of the three hundred acres granted to 

Governor John Endicott, is the Pear 

Tree planted by the Governor in 1632. 

This Tree still bears fruit.” 

There is some evidence that this Tree 
came over from England in 1630 on the 
Arabella with Governor Winthrop, and 
stood for two years in his garden in 
Salem, before being transplanted to its 
present location. 

This Tree has withstood three hundred 
New England Winters. It was a ven- 
erable Tree at the time of the Revolution. 


It was so badly injured by a gale in 1815 
that its recovery was considered doubt- 
ful, but twenty-two years later it meas- 
ured eighty feet in height. 

Robert Manning noted in 1875 that 
two suckers had sprung up, one on either 
side of the trunk, which bore the same 
kind of Pears as the rest of the Tree. 
These two suckers apparently constitute 
the entire Tree at present. They are 
vigorous and bear evidences of good care. 
The leaves, in September 1931, were dark 
green and glossy, and the tree bore a 
erop of Pears. 

The Tree is said to be a seedling, and 
the fruit, although of fair size, is of little 
value. The Endicott Pear Tree is prob- 
ably the oldest planted Fruit Tree in 
existence on this continent. 





Improving the Variety List 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


OMMERCIAL fruit growers must 
grow the varieties of fruit that are 
in demand on the market but the 

gardener who grows only his own supply 
may make his selection from a larger 
variety list. When he makes a mistake 
and gets a variety that is not entirely 
satisfactory, he may change it almost. at 
will by grafting or by budding to a 
preferred sort. 

Now is the time to examine the variety 
list with a view to its improvement. 
Planting time is ahead, when the orchard 
may be enlarged to admit carefully- 
selected sorts, and Apple and Pear trees 





which are producing varieties of inferior 
quality may be grafted in the Spring to 
better fruit. 

There is little point in caring for a 
tree which never will bear the kind of 
Apples which you want, when a little 
work with the grafting chisel or budding 
knife will change it to the variety you 
like best. The man in particular who has 
a small orchard should make every tree 
count. Almost everyone has a favorite 
variety which is not widely known. Often 
it is difficult to buy trees of such varieties, 
but this difficulty may be overcome by 
planting trees of any vigorous variety 
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which is available and grafting or bud- 
ding them after they became established. 
This is not difficult. In selecting trees to 
be topworked later, it is best to avoid 
weak-growing trees like Wealthy and, in 
cold sections, trees like those of Graven- 
stein which are not always hardy. 

If there is difficulty in getting scion 
wood of the desired varieties it is well 
to approach the state agricultural college 
or experiment station, for these institu- 
tions usually maintain variety collections 
for study or for plant-breeding purposes. 
There are several famous collections of 
fruit varieties in America. The most 
notable, perhaps, is at the New York 
Experiment Station at Geneva. Here are 
thousands of varieties of tree and small 
fruits of many kinds, which are used in 
the variety studies under way there and 
in the breeding of new varieties. The 
New Jersey Experiment Station at New 
Brunswick has one of the finest peach 
collections in the world. The Ohio sta- 
tion at Wooster, and the Canadian Ex- 
perimental Farm at Ottawa, also have 
notable variety collections especially in 
certain lines. 

In topworking to new varieties, graft- 
ing is usually resorted to with Apples and 
Pears. The cleft graft is most useful for 
grafting large limbs, but on new-set trees, 
budding or whip-grafting may be em- 
ployed to advantage. The stone fruits, 
Peaches, Plums and Cherries, usually are 
budded and that is the easiest form of 
propagation. Wood one or two years old 
is easiest to bud, but large branches may 
be topworked by cutting them back to 
foree a growth of suckers, and budding 
them to the varieties desired. 

Grafting should be done in the Spring 
just before the sap starts, but budding is 
usually done in late Summer after the 
new buds have matured. In either ease, 
now is the time to decide what is to be 
done and to lay plans for its accom- 
plishment. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Experiments conducted in Ohio show 
that Apples from trees well-fertilized 
with nitrate of soda are somewhat more 
susceptible to storage seald than fruit 
grown under conditions which give it 
higher color. There was no relation, 
however, between the fertilizer applica- 
tions and the amount of decay or physi- 
ological breakdown in fruit from the 
orchards under study. Heavy applica- 
tions of nitrate of soda were made, but 
none of them brought about the break- 
down of the fruit. 


A sharp saw with a narrow blade is 
indispensable if much pruning is to be 
done. The usual carpenter’s saw has a 
blade that is too wide to work well in 
the forks. Many a poor job of pruning 
may be laid to the wrong tools. 


When fruits or vegetables in storage 
start to shrivel, add moisture to the air 
by sprinkling the floor frequently with 
water, or soak some burlap bags in water 
and hang them up. 


New varieties are so often disappoint- 
ing that the beginner will do well to 
plant, for the most part, only those vari- 
eties which have an established reputa- 
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tion. Success from the start is highly 
desirable. The experienced gardener who 
has established confidence in his ability 
to handle plants, however, can add a 
great deal of interest to his garden by 
growing a reasonable number of new or 
novel forms. 





Selecting Black Raspberry 
Plants 


Ai4ce RASPBERRIES are propa- 

gated by tip layers and almost any- 
one would select the largest tips in sight 
for transplanting. However, investiga- 
tions at the Michigan Agricultural Expe- 
riment Station show that, when the culls 
are thrown out of consideration, the size 
of the tip plant has little to do with 
future yields. “Neither the number of 
shoots per crown nor the average diam- 
eter of shoots seem to have been mate- 
rially influenced in later years by size 
of tip used for propagation purposes. 
Furthermore, a study of this same table 
showed that there is little if any corre- 
lation between size and number of shoots 
or canes per hill. That is, the few-caned 
hill is just as likely, but no more likely, 
to have large canes than the many-caned 
hill, and neither few canes nor large 
canes can be insured by the use of espe- 
cially large tips at the time of setting.” 

An investigation was made at the same 
time of the relation between the yield of 
the parent plant and that of plants 
propagated from them. It was found 
that so long as the parent plants were 
healthy, their size and productivity had 
no influence upon the plants grown from 
them. 





Black Rot of Grapes 


BLACK ROT is always a menace to 
the unsprayed grape crop and this 
year it did a great deal of damage in 
many vineyards. The Grapes attacked 
turn black and shrivel without falling 
from the clusters. These dried-up Grapes 
look like black raisins, and Black Rot 
is one of the most common and wide- 
spread troubles of Grapes. 

The weather during the past season 
was very favorable to the development 
and spread of Black Rot. The fungus 
which causes Black Rot will live over 
Winter in the mummied Grapes or on the 
vine and the next crop will be troubled 
also if weather conditions favor the de- 
velopment of the disease. 

Bordeaux Mixture is commonly used 
for all erape diseases. It may be made 
at home following directions supplied by 
your state experiment station, or the 
gardener may find it more convenient to 
use one of the proprietary brand carried 
by every dealer in garden supplies. 
Spraying with Bordeaux Mixture will 
control Black Rot. Often two appliea- 
tions are enough; the first when the new 
shoots are about 10 inches long; and the 
second soon after the Grapes are set. 

These applications come early in the 
season. Spraying in the Fall when most 
of the trouble becomes visible is likely 
to be too late. If the season is moist, 
however, some later spraying may be 
necessary. 
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Editorial Notes 

|? is amazing how difficult it is to get 

information on really common things. 
A few years ago I tried to get track of 
a book on weeds. I have a brother who 
uses his eyes and likes to know about 
the things he sees; in fact always carried 
a little case in his pocket containing two 
high-powered magnifying glasses with 
which he examines flowers, weeds, bugs 
and so on. Even a common magnifying 
glass does add so much to one’s knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the small ob- 
jects of nature. For instance during the 
fruit season I read an article about the 
tiny fruit flies that defy all screens and 
are such a nuisance at canning time. 
The article said the commonest one was 
the red-eyed fruit fly, so I corralled one 
on a bit of gummed paper and got my 
glass. Sure enough it had great bulging 
brilliant red eyes. Perhaps they are just 
as much of a nuisance as before but hav- 
ing seen that one, at close range as it 
were, at least gave a touch of interest. 

In regard to getting information, and 
the difficulty sometimes experienced, with 
which I started out; there is no book, or 
was not a couple of years ago, in which 
one can learn to know the common 
weeds; at least so I was informed by 
authorities who ought to know. The 
same is true of useful insects; no book 
giving all of them under such a classifi- 
cation. To obtain any information at 
all, one must browse among magazine 
articles and various books, picking up 
bits of what is wanted here and there, 
a long slow undertaking and not result- 
ing in anything like satisfactory knowl- 
edge. 

The latest search has been to find the 
true names of the “Ground Pines” com- 
mon in our northern forests. On return- 
ing from a trip out of town I discovered 
a bag containing specimens reposing in 
my back hall, and experience taught me 
who the sender must be, and I soon 
learned the reason. From childhood I 
have heard them ealled “staghorn,” 
“erow-foot,” and “upright.” The last is 
often sold, made into Christmas wreaths, 
as Princess Pine. 

But what are they really? Happening 
to stop in Grant’s Book Shop I found 


the said brother there trying to get track 
of a book about them. Nothing seemed 
to be forthcoming, so I telephoned to 
the Public Library and soon got word 
to come in, as a little information had 
been found. That book which was on 
Vines gave just a few very short para- 
graphs, and illustration enough to learn 
that Club Moss is what they are. Lyco- 
podium from two Greek words meaning 
wolf and foot. I suppose that name 
comes from the cedar-like one often 
called crow’s foot. 

Bailey’s Encyclopedia of Horticulture 
devotes about a page and a half to them 
and illustrates the four found in cold 
climates and also mentions two or three 
tropical varieties. The little tree-like 
one is “common Ground Pine,” Lyco- 
podium obscurum; no other common 
name being given. The cedar-like leafed 
one is L. complanatum, Northern or 
Festoon Ground Pine. There is an allied 
species growing under ground which I 
never have seen and would not like to 
have to call by name very often as it is 
simply L. Cloamaecyparissus. The one 
commonly called stag-horn is L. elavatum 
“the common Club-moss” and has a close 
relative, the Interrupted Club-moss which 
I think is according to Bailey, L. lucidu- 
lum, “larger, less branched, common in 
lowlands.” 

Bailey gives them all as Lycopodium 
—Club-moss — Ground-Pine — Running- 
Pine, “A group of pteridophytes with 
erect or trailing stems.” They produce 
spores like Mosses and Ferns. These 
spores are highly inflammable and are 
used for making fireworks. They are 
also used on the skin for abrasures, be- 
ing the lycopodium powder sold _ by 
druggists. 

If any of the FLower GROWER readers 
know any more on this interesting sub- 
ject please pass it on. If all officers of 
the law would work as persistently at 
digging out information, as our Refer- 
ence Room librarians, more criminals 
would be brought to justice. 





Useful Hints for January 


ERHAPS the most useful hint of all 
is; get out all back numbers of the 
FLOWER GROWER and spend this winter 
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month re-reading them. Some of the 
material may have become out-of-date, 
but by far the greater part is just as 
valuable as when it was written. Any 
gardener who has been reading and keep- 
ing up can easily recognize which to 
discard. Naturally if one is looking up 
special varieties of any plant, Iris for 
instance, the very latest information is 
necessary, as what was listed as the best 
four or five years ago may have been 
superseded by still finer new kinds. 


Not more than five years ago every- 
one said put lime on your lawn to 
“sweeten the soil.” Now it is known 
that only helps weeds to grow and that 
an acid soil drives out weeds and not 
grass. Nevertheless, there is a fund of 
useful information in back numbers of 
garden magazines and going over them 
off and on is a very profitable occupation, 
especially with a note book and pencil 
at hand to jot down information to be 
used when actual gardening time comes 
again. And isn’t it amazing how much 
of what had been read has just slipped 
out of one’s mind? 


There is such a host of garden books at 
the Public Library to be had for the 
asking. And do not forget to put in 
requests for any really good new ones 
you know of. They will be purchased if 
there is a demand for them unless the 


appropriation has been exhausted. 


A few catalogues will arrive during 
January, and oh, how much time one 
can spend on them Well it might be 
spent in worse ways; that all depends 
on the person. 


Above all, do not forget the Birds. 
Winter is a trying time for them, the 
same as it is for the unemployed. It 
need not be a great financial tax to help 
them along either, for there are so many 
waste bits that could be saved for them. 
It is impossible to cut bread for the table 
without some crumbs which are usually 
just brushed into the garbage. If these 
are saved throughout the year it is quite 
surprising how they accumulate. They 


‘soon dry and will keep indefinitely. To 


them, add the seeds from the canary’s 
cage which he wastes so freely. 


Melon and squash seeds freed of the 
pulp and dried will also keep for winter 
use. Grind them coarsely to break the 
covering. Bits of bones, fat, and gristle, 
are all acceptable. Birds can pick off 
very tiny particles and these, like suet, 
supply heat. If possible have a feeding 
box of some type, in which food can be 
put and kept away from eats, and also 
not attract rats. If just thrown out, a 
snowstorm is liable to come and cover 
up the food which merely wastes it. 





Evergreens for the Home 
BY ANNA W. HUGHES, (Cent. N. Y.) 


complete without Planting. It might 

also be said that no Planting is com- 
plete without Evergreens. The well- 
planned Home which has Evergreens 
outside through all the winter months, 
rather than inside for a week or two, 
earries something of a perpetual Christ- 
mas hospitality, and so for their winter 
cheer alone, if for no other reason, the 
planting of Evergreens would be well 
worth while. 

The best hardy Conifers for Central 
New York are Firs, Spruces, Hemlocks, 
Pines, and Cedars. The Firs as a group 
are not easily domesticated. Dry winds, 
smoke, and dust, do not agree with them. 
They prefer a cool moist climate, conse- 
quently they do better in the country 
than in cities with their impure smoke, 
and dust-laden air. They have upright 
cones and smooth bark. Their foliage 
is blue-green and a well grown Balsam 
is a handsome tree. Young Balsams are 
the most desirable of all Evergreens for 
Christmas Trees, and should be eulti- 
vated on waste farm land for that pur- 
pose. Commercially they are of almost 
no value except for pulp, as the wood is 
soft and perishable, thus unsuited for 
lumber. They cannot be used for plant- 
ing close to houses, as in time they grow 
too large. There are no dwarf Firs 
generally available, which is another 
reason for not giving them much con- 
sideration when selecting evergreens 
for foundation planting. 

Naturally what Evergreens to select 
depends on where they are to be used. 
The chief points to think of are height, 
width, necessary soil, exposure, required 


I has been said that no Home is 


amount of moisture, whether they are to 
be planted close to the house or out in 
the open, whether they are to be clipped 
to form a hedge or to be allowed to grow 
in an open space as a fine large speci- 
men tree, and whether one is selecting 
for city or country conditions. There 
are Coniferous Evergreens available for 
each and every situation, unless pos- 
sibly the very dusty, sooty city. The 
only hope in such a ease, if one simply 
must have Evergreens, is copious and fre- 
quent hosing after the sun has neared 
the west. 

The Spruces are similar to the Firs 
in general appearance. They also prefer 
fairly-moist and somewhat sandy soil, 
but not as much so as the Balsams. The 
cones point downward and the needles 
are four-angled. The common Spruce 
of the Adirondacks has shorter needles 
than those of the Balsam and the color 
is not such a blue green. They are 
often confused by those who hunt Balsam 
for pillows and are not versed in woods’ 
lore. If large trees are desired the fol- 
lowing Spruees offer a choice: 

White Spruce (Picea canadensis) 
with shiny, blue-green foliage. It is a 
rapid grower and extremely hardy, 
withstanding wind, but preferring cool 
moist soil. 

Colorado Spruce (P. pungens glaucea) 
does weli under cultivation also, has 
bluish needles. For a single specimen 
the Koster Blue Spruce (P. p. glauca 
kosteri) is very beautiful and has a 
soft blue color. 

The Norway Spruce (P. p. excelsa), 
which is so widely planted, is not one 
of the best for sandy or light soil or dry 
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climate. Under these conditions it is 
likely to be attacked by red spider. It 
is however very useful in proper soil, 
and if kept trimmed, for hedges, screens 
or windbreaks. 

The Dwarf Spruces offer a wide 
variety and are of special interest when 
selecting for foundation planting. For 
the rock garden there is the Gregory 
Spruce which is seldom over two or 
three feet high. The Arrowhead Norway 
Spruce is a semi-dwarf of ten to twelve 
feet. A low, dense growing, very dwarf 
one is the Maxwell Spruce; and Barry 
Spruce is Japanesque in appearance. 

The Hemlocks are more graceful in 
general character of growth than either 
Firs or Spruces. They will grow well 
in ordinary soil which is not excessively 
dry and are adaptable to shearing or 
pruning, but of course this detracts 
from their naturally graceful form. One 
of these that does well in shade is the 
Canada Hemlock (Tsuda canadensis). 
It wants a moist soil but can be grown 
almost anywhere by giving it plenty of 
peat moss which holds moisture, or ever- 
green leaf mould in the soil will do. 
During dry weather it should be watered. 

Somewhat smaller and more compact 
than this is the Carolina Hemlock (T. 
carolinana) and it is one of the most 
beautiful of all American Evergreens; 
somewhat smaller and more compact 
than the Canada variety. For shady 
locations there is a very satisfactory 
Dwarf Canada Hemlock (T. canadensis 
compacta) of low and bushy growth. 

If one has just the right spot for it 
the Sargent Weeping Hemlock is one of 
the most beautiful of smal] Evergreens. 
It forms a flattish, almost table-like top, 
with “weeping” branches. (Why must 
a tree be called “weeping” just because 
it has long drooping branches? Is it 
because when people weep they are liable 
to hang their heads; or because tears 
being water naturally flow downward?) 

Then there are the Pines which con- 
stitute the largest group of Coniferous 
Evergreens. They are especially valu- 
able in cold climates. It has been said 
of the Pines that they are the only 
native Evergreens that “grow old grace- 
fully.” The best known is the White 
Pine (Pinus strobus), a rapid grower 
and beautiful as an individual tree; also 
excellent for sereens and _ windbreaks. 
The spreading limbs give a_ horizontal 
effect, contrary to that of most of the 
other Evergreens. It flowers in late 
Spring and the empty cones fall the 
second Winter. They are from four to 
ten inches long. Any soil from sand to 
loam suits it. This variety is being 
much used for reforesting. Lately much 
is being said against the use of Scotch 
Pine for this purpose, though it is ex- 
tremely hardy, a rapid grower, and does 
not mind the sandiest soil, even “blow 
sand.” 

For our use the dwarf and semi-dwarf 
Pines are of most interest. Among them 
are the Dwarf White (P. strobus com- 
pacta) a low, round bushy tree, two to 
four feet high. Especially good for 
rock gardens is the Dwarf Scotch Pine 
(P. sylvestris pumila). Perhaps best 
known of all for garden use is the Mugho 
Pine (P. montana mughus), extremely 
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hardy and in every way satisfactory. 
The Dwarf Mugho is compact and better 
for formal use. 

Among the Evergreens for limited 
areas, where the very tall kinds would 
not be desirable, we have a choice among 
the Junipers, Arborvitaes, Cypresses, 
Cedars and Yews. Even the tallest rarely 
pass forty feet, and the character of 
their growth is such that they may 
readily he trimmed or sheared and kept 
at any desired size. Perhaps, all things 
considered, the Junipers are the most 
valuable for ornamental use. They have 
conspicuous blue “berries” which add 
greatly to their appearance. The many 
forms of American Arborvitaes are used 
mostly for hedges and windbreaks. Of 
the Yews there is at least one English 
variety, and then there is the native wild 
one which looks so much like a low 
sprangling Hemlock until one discovers 
its beautiful fruit looking like bright 
red bells made of wax. Birds are said 


to be very fond of them except the inner 
seed which they cannot digest. 

The Cypresses being native of a 
warmer climate are naturally not so very 
hardy here. Moderately hardy and very 
ornamental are the true Cedars. The 
Larch or Tamarack, although a conifer 
and having needle-like leaves, is not an 
Evergreen as its needles turn a brilliant 
yellow in the Autumn and Fall, so it is of 
no use in the garden for supplying green 
during the Winter, but its bare branches 


eovered with small cones are most 
attractive. 
Permanent satisfaction with Ever- 


greens depends primarily upon the selec- 
tion of varieties which are adapted to 
the purpose for which they are to be 
employed. The original cost is more 
than for most kinds of plants, but, on 
the other hand, Evergreens are more 
permanent, and best of all they give 
year-round results. For these reasons 
it is worth while to take particular pains 
in their selection. 








Something for Our Children 


Conducted by ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 
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Nanette, a Little Eskimo 


BY ESTHER HAAS. 


AR away in the cold Northland, lived 
F a little girl with her papa and mama. 

These people were called Eskimos. 
They were very brown, with long straight 
black hair, and even the father and mother 
were not very tall. 

Nanette did not go to school like you 
boys and girls do, because there were uo 
schools in Eskimo-land. Nanette’s home 
was not made of wood or of stone, but of 
blocks of ice piled one on the top of the 
other, until it was high enough in the 
center for a man to stand. The house was 
about forty feet around, with no windows 
and the door was a tunnel about ten feet 
long; so low that they had to crawl in, 
so the cold would not enter. When all 
were inside, the tunnel was closed to keep 
the cold wind out. This kind of a house 
was called an igloo. 

Inside, was a stand in the center of the 
one room, made of ice, on which a lamp 
stood. The lamp was made of fats which 
gave out both heat and light. There were 
benches of ice, on which skins of animals 
were placed to serve as beds. They had 
no tables or chairs. They did not sweep 
the floor because it was made of ice and 
snow. Nanette and her mother did not 
have much housework to do, as they did 
not cook much. A pot was kept hung over 
the lamp containing raw meat or soup. 
They ate whenever they felt hungry, but 
they never had dishes to wash. Eskimos 
did not have very much variety of food 
because they had to depend upon the Seals, 
Polar Bears, and perhaps a few Birds for 
their supply. 

This little girl wore clothing just like 
her father and mother. They were made 
of skins of animals and the men, women, 
boys, and girls, all dressed alike. They 
wore boots made from the skins with the 
fur on the inside; trousers and coats of 
fur, and fur mittens. A fur hood was 
sewed to the back of the neck of the coat. 
Women and girls had pockets to carry 
bone needles, thread made of reindeer 
sinews, and moss for the lamp wicks. 

Nanette loved to play with the other 
boys and girls. They played out doors 


when it was not too stormy in the snow 
and ice. They had a game of bean bag, 
played with a bag filled with sand. When 
they could not be out doors, they would 
gather in an igloo and play inside games 
or tell stories. Nanette was always happy. 
I wonder if we would have been as happy, 
but of course this little girl knew no other 
land or home. She liked to live in the 
cold Northland. It was not always so cold 
and snowy. For a few months during the 
year, the snow and ice melted away under 
the sun’s rays, then the people lived in 
tents made of animal skins, because you 
know the igloos melted too. Then the sun 
would shine nice and warm and the people 
lived out doors nearly all of the time. 
They enjoyed more variety in their food, 
too, because there were more different 
kinds of animals and birds, and they were 
easier to get. Fish also forms a common 
article of diet. The men dug holes in the 
ice and speared the fish instead of catch- 
ing with hook and line. 

The Eskimo people did not have horses 
and autos, but went about over the snow 
on sleds drawn by dog teams. These dogs 
were very fierce and strong and could 
travel many miles drawing the sleds. 





Nature Study 


S this is the month when the Eskimos 
are usually studied about, we might 
have something about the Aurora Borealis 
or Great Northern Lights which are 
usually thought of in connection with the 
Northland. 

These great lights appear in the northern 
sky just after sunset and sometimes con- 
tinue during the night. They are lights of 
great beauty, forming a fiery arch across 
the sky, about over where we usually think 
of the North Pole as being located. In 
color they vary from a greenish hue or 
pale yellow to a deep blood red, and they 
are constantly in motion. 

There are several reasons for them, one 
being that they are displays caused by the 
sun’s electrons coming in contact with the 
various gases of the upper atmosphere. It 
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is rather hard for children to understand 
these things, but you will more than likely 
study about them when you get into higher 
schools. 

Go outside on clear nights and look for 
the Aurora Borealis, as it is very beauti- 
ful and interesting to watch. 

There is one called, Aurora Australis, 
called the Southern Light that corresponds 
to the Northern Lights, but is visible in 
the southern hemisphere. 


Do not forget to put out suet and 
cracker and bread crumbs for the little 
feathered friends. This is a hard time for 
them to find anything to eat, when the 
ground is frozen and their food supply is 
cut off. Tie the suet to tree limbs, up 
where it is out of reach of enemies. 





Something to Do 


HE sand-table is one of the most inter- 

esting as well as instructive toys aay 
child can have. Construction toys teach 
the child to reason and plan, as well as 
to use his hands. 

The sand-table may be expensive, one 
that was made with legs, or it may be only 
a tight box or large pan. Anything that 
will hold sand will do. If it is on legs, 
the age of the child using it will govern 
the height. Fill about half full of clean 
fine sand so that it will not be so easily 
spilled out over the edge. 

Suppose we make an Eskimo table for 
this month (January), as it is the month 
to study about the people of the Northland. 
You little folks may have to ask Big Sister 
or Mama to help you make it. At the back 
of the table, you will need a mirror to 
make the small body of water. Cut ice- 
bergs from stiff paper, paste cotton to 
these and sprinkle artificial snow over 
them. Cut a seal, sea-lion and polar bear 
from paper, and place among the icebergs. 





The Eskimo houses are called Igloos, and 
are made of blocks of ice. To make this, 
mound up some wet sand in the shape of 
a rounded hill. Hollow out the door in 
front, and take a stick and mark off 
blocks over the outside. The door of the 
Igloo is low and covered over with a short 
runway to keep the cold winds from blow- 
ing into the house. The Eskimos have to 
crawl into their houses on hands and knees. 


Cut paper dolls and cover with cotton to 
make them look like they had on fur 
clothing. The illustration this time shows 
what the Igloo looks like. 


We will make other scenes for our sand- 
table during other months this year. Boys 
and girls will find many things to make 
in their sand-tables, and much geography 
can be illustrated there. 





Nature Study 


HEN we study geography, we study 

about the motions of the earth and 
about the four seasons. You know it 
looks like the sun rises in the East and 
sets in The West; but the sun does not 
come up or go down. The earth turns on 
its imaginary axis, toward the East. This is 
how we get night and day. The earth 
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turns completely around every twenty-four 
hours or one day. When the sun is rising 
for us, it is setting for the people on the 
other side of the world, thus we are hav- 
ing our day while they have night. 

There is another movement of the earth 
that causes our seasons, that is the revolu- 
tion or “turning” around the sun, causing 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter. This 
movement is slower than that causing the 
sunset and sunrise. It requires one year 
for the earth to move around the sun. Try 
inserting a needle or stick into a ball 
o- apple. The needle represents the axis 
of the earth. Let the apple turn on its 
axis and you will see the movement causing 
day and night. Suppose you let some ob- 
ject represent the sun and move the apple 
around the object, now you will see how the 
earth goes around the sun causing the 
seasons to change. Let the apple spin on 
its axis at the same time moving around 
the object then you will see both move- 
ments of the earth. 

Suppose we make a shadow stick which 
will tell us the time of day somewhat like 
a sun dial. For this, you will need a 
smooth inch board about one foot square. 
Drive a nail into the center of the board. 
Now place the board on the window sill or 
table where it is level and where the sun 
will shine on it as much as possible. Put 
a sheet of paper over the board, and at each 
hour in the day place a dot at the end of 
the shadow made by the nail on the paper. 
At the end of the day draw a continuous 
line through the dots and see what kind of 
a shape you have. 

This will be interesting to notice at dif- 
ferent times during the year, and you may 
see what changes take place during the 
year. This is the means of the beginning 
of observations of the earth’s motions and 
changing of the seasons. 





Bible Stories 


EGINNING with this month, we will 
have Bible stories about children of 
the Bible during this year. 

The first story is about Jesus when He 
was twelve years old. We are not told 
very much about His childhood except that 
He grew spiritually, mentally, and physi- 
cally, and was in the favor of God and 
man. 

Jesus with His parents went to the city 
of Jerusalem at this time, to attend one 
of the feasts, called, the feast of the pass- 
over. It required several days to make 
the journey from their home at Nazareth. 
They were at the feast several days, and 
had now started home. 

Joseph and Mary thought their Son, 
Jesus was in the company with some of 
their friends. or relatives, and they went 
a whole day’s journey before they found 
out He was not there. They returned to 
Jerusalem to look for Him. After looking 
for three days they finally went to the 
temple, where the people worshipped God. 
There they found Jesus sitting with the 
great teachers and lawyers of the day, 
listening to them and also asking them 
questions. 

These learned men were surprised at the 
hard questions Jesus could answer for His 
age. Jesus’ mother told her Son that she 
and His father had been looking for Him 
and were worried about His absence. 
Jesus told her that He should be about His 
Father’s business, but He meant His 
Heavenly Father and his mother did not 
know what He meant. Jesus returned to 
His home at Nazareth and minded His 
father and mother just like all boys and 
and girls should do. This is an example 
to all children, that Jesus wants us to obey 
what our parents want us to do, as long 
as it is the right thing. 
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There are few wander-lust leaves in Woodland Tangles like these 


T° ’ 
Winters Woodland Tangles 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 
O the student of Nature, the out- 
door world in Winter holds a vast 


amount of rustic beauty that is 


almost completely hidden by Spring- 
time’s verdure, for more than six months 
in the year. 

The gentle dropping of the Autumn 
Leaves comes as stealthily as Winter’s 
first snow, and in the Woodland Tangles 
it covers the earth about as completely. 
In every brushy Tangle leaves that have 
dispositions to rove about must learn to 
stay at home. How different is the 
situation in the Woodland Grove where 
every dry leaf is made a wander-lust by 
each cool breeze no matter how slight! 

But in a Grove of Woodland Trees, I 
must confess, is a most interesting place 
to be, after the leaves have fallen, for 
it is no mean entertainment to sit and 
watch them travel across long acres of 
ground, moving slowly at times, and then 
again in double-quick, as if they were 
racing for a well-defined goal. As they 
chitter chatter over the ground it is diffi- 


cult not to believe but that they are liv- 
ing things and move with intelligent 
objectives. But it takes a January snow 
to hold them flat and steady in place, 
and nurse them into everlasting sleep. 

As we glimpse the dry foliage in Win- 
ter, it is not an easy task to conceive 
that we are looking at something which, 
during the season past, released tons of 
vapor in the atmosphere, sometimes as 
much as five hundred barrels of water to 
one large tree! 

Nature’s program is one of usefulness. 
There are no idle factories in her do- 
main. A financial depression with mil- 
lions of men and women out of employ- 
ment and nothing to do, is contrary to 
Nature’s program. Every leaf, every 
tree, every insect, every bird, and every 
living creation, aside from man, always 
has employment, and a slump in business 
with creatures and creations beneath man 
is unknown. The fact is, idle machinery, 
idle factories, and idle men, are only 
characteristic of the human race, and 














Winter’s first Snow stops the dry-leaf frolics in Woodland 


Groves, where there is no underbrush to hold them down 
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times like these is a reflection on our 
economic system, if not on our lack of 
economic ability. 

Surely by studying the economic prac- 
tices of Nature, one may, perhaps, come 
near to finding a way out of the present 
business crisis. The serious study of 
some of Nature’s Winter Tangles, as 
dead as they may appear to the casual 
observer is capable of transmitting to 
the human mind many valuable hints. 





Random Nature Notes. 


The useful animals are decreasing in 
numbers, despite all of the protection 
thrown about them, and even with the 
establishing of sanctuaries for wild life. 


Destructive insects are steadily in- 
creasing and will continue in this direc- 
tion until man awakens from his stu- 
pidity and learns there are other goals 
besides that of pleasure and gain. 


Restore the old-fashioned Martin 
boxes, even though a Henhawk may not 
come within a hundred miles of your 
place. Each colony of Purple Martins 
is worth a hundred dollars every year to 
the family that owns a garden. 
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A Traffic Officer of the Brook 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


E was a very great favorite 
H friend of my boyhood days on 
the farm. Many long hours I 
lost in trying to scoop him up with a 
long handled gourd. The Top Minnow 
looked to me as a creature that was 
molded out of some sort of precious 
metal, and I craved to take one of them 
alive and hold it in my hands. But 
nothing could bring him into my grasp, 
for he was too agile to permit me to let 
him be caught in a drinking gourd. 
You may see the Top Minnow loiter- 
ing about the cool clear streams, and to 
watch him for a few moments you may 
not be able to gain much knowledge of 
his worth to the human race. However, 
when you take time to sit down for 
awhile and watch and wait you will soon 
observe how impossible it is for a 
Wiggletail to escape when once it wiggles 
its way to the top of the water. No 
human traffie officer is more alert than 
is he. In fact, the Top Minnow does not 
permit jay walking on the surface streets 
of the busy brooks. 
Every time a Top Minnow is removed 


from a brook, the Wiggletails are given 
one more chance to develop into mos- 
quitoes and wing their way to the haunts 
of humanity and deposit the malaria 
germ. 

There were many creatures misunder- 
stood by our forefathers. For instance, 
take the family name of the Top Min- 
now, “Gambusia,” a word that simply 
means “nothing.” The word itself is 
proof that our ancestors regarded the 
Top Minnow as a worthless creature, and 
yet they could well have christened him, 
“Multum in parvo!” 


The Top Minnow has been placed by 
civilization where he rightfully belongs, 
since we have learned that he is making 
the earth a more pleasant and a safer 
place for us to live. When a Wiggle- 
tail comes zigzagging to the top of the 
water, it means goodbye to the malaria 
germ! If Top Minnows are left alone, 
few Wiggletails will escape. Instead of 
oiling clear fresh ponds of water, Top 
Minnows might be installed as “traffic 
officers of the brook,’ with full power 
to enforce Nature’s laws. 





The Rabbit’s Strategy 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


7 VERY person who has had any 
experience hunting and trapping 
-—“ Rabbits knows something of the 
fine strategy that these animals employ 
in outwitting their enemies. One of the 




















This 
the foundation of this chimney, thus eluding 
the jaws of a Dog that was close at his heels 


Rabbit saved his life by jumping on 
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greatest thrills that comes from stalking 
a Rabbit in the snow, should not come 
from that of catching the track-maker, 
but from studying the cunning written 
statement that the Rabbit makes in elud- 
ing his pursuers, for as we read a letter 
written by a human hand, we may also 
follow the Rabbit’s thoughts as he pro- 
ceeds rod after rod through snow, shallow 
or deep. Back-tracking with all its 
attendant strategies is just as interesting 
as is a game of chess. ; 

How often I have observed a Rabbit 
that is hard-pressed by his chasers run 
directly under the elevated end of a fallen 
tree, then at the right angle make a leap, 
walk the fallen tree and perch himself 
safely above the very path he has 
traveled, and he does not even wink an 
eye when the hungry hounds yelp directly 
beneath his perch. The hounds finally 


give him up and when they have gone, 
the Rabbit, now rested from his labors, 
proceeds about his usual business as 
calmly as if nothing had occurred. 

As happy as a Rabbit may appear, his 
life is one of constant tragedy. Tragedy 
has ever stalked a little bit closer to his 
heels than most of the wild farm animals. 
He not only has continually to contend 
with snakes, hounds, hunters, shot guns, 
pistols, and traps of various kinds; but 
Hawks are ever soaring around seeking a 
meal from his tender body. Yet, with 
all these enemies his race prospers! I 
sometimes wonder how long the human 
race would last on earth if the same num- 
ber of desperate enemies were directed at 
it as are continually on the trail of the 
Rabbit? That the meek and lowly Rab- 
bit is able to employ sufficient strategy 
that his race does not become extinct, does 
this indicate that necessity has compelled 
him to develop a keener brain than man- 
kind, when it comes to outwitting an 
enemy? 




















It takes an active and alert mind to outwit the mind of a Dog 


and a Man, but the Rabbit succeeds in doing this very thing 
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Miss Bauer's 
| Naturegrams 
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Snow in the Arctic regions often appears 
red or green. Small microscopic plants 
which live in the snow are responsible for 
the coloring. 


A catalog of Hepaticae of Wisconsin, 
was sent me by its author, Dr. George H. 
Conklin. Hepaticae are tiny plants akin 
to moss but of a higher order. Dr. Conklin 
is curator of the Sullivant Moss Society, a 
National organization. His rooms contain 
the Society’s herbarium of more than 10,000 
specimens of Hepaticae gathered from all 
over the country. 


Wild Rice is now much used in planting 
game reserves. Because of its nature (seed 
soon falling in the water where it grows), 
it is necessary to ship the seed grain in 
water to assure fertility. 


Fish by the thousand died in Wisconsin 
lakes during the extremely hot summer 
weather. The prolonged hot weather 
reduced the oxygen content of the water, 
making pollution more poisonous to fish. 


The Bobwhite is called a Quail in the 
North, and a Partridge in the South; while 
the Bird known to the “Northerner” is 
called a Pheasant in the Southern States, 
although it belongs to the Grouse family. 


The Wild Asters make an interesting 
study. A catalog of Wisconsin Asters sent 
me by its author, Charles E. Monroe, lists 
over sixty varieties. Another authority 
on Nature subjects, told me Asters with 
their sub-species, number nearly 100 varie- 
ties in Wisconsin. 


The largest Wild Asters I’ve seen, were 
the size of a 50c piece, and had light blue 
rays; originally from Arizona, but now 
cultivated in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
They grew taller than the deep-purple New 
England Aster. 


A Blue Heron colony, perhaps the largest 
on the Atlantic Coast, is at Bartlett’s 
Island, near Bar Harbor, Maine. On it 
there are some 500 Blue Heron nests, and, 
in addition, many nests of the Black- 
crowned Heron. 


Celeophane, the transparent wrapping 
much used on candy-boxes, sausage, sta- 
tionery, and many other articles of mer- 
chandise, is made of wood pulp. Spruce 
pulp sheets, like heavy cardboard are 
transfomed into films, eight ten-thousandths 
of an inch in thickness. It is remakably 
tough and moisture proof. It is pure 
enough to eat, though not nourishing. 


The male Fiddler Crab has one claw that 
grows much faster than the rest of the 
body, and continues to grow as long as 
the Crab lives. 


Juniper Trees have been cut that are 
2,000 years old, in central Oregon. In 
some of these puny, gnarled trees, 75 rings 
were found within the breadth of an inch, 
revealing a growth of an inch in 75 years. 


A swarm of Bees attacked a cow, stung 
every part of its body, killing it. 

A huge Mushroom, 15 inches high, 71 
inches in circumference, and weighing 30 
pounds, grew in Massachusetts. It was 
large enough to feed 200 persons. 


Glass for green houses of a greenish-yel- 
low hue, invented in Germany, is said to 
admit a light that speeds germination of 
seeds planted underneath it. 


The Wood Duck carries her young 
around by seizing them by loose skin on 
the nape of the neck, much in the manner 
of a cat carrying her kitten. 
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The Castor that pioneered from lowa to Kansas—from Kansas to Oklahoma. 
Old farm scene teapot and sugar bowl. 


mother’s preserve dishes. 


Grand- 
Old cake stand. 


Stalking Old Glass 


BY LULU LINTON, (Okla.) 


NTIQUE dealers in _ beautifully 
A appointed shops probably get 
quite a bit of pleasure from the 
buying of desirable pieces of glass from 
each other, and from patrons; but they 
do not get the thrill which comes to at 
least one Oklahoman, when she _ has 
hunted down some lovely old piece, in 
a shabby junk shop on a back street. 
Evidently, there wasn’t a large supply 
of antique glass in this big new state, 
to start with, for the plucky people who 
made the run, or who came later to get 
land, could not be burdened with all 
the family heirlooms from the dear old 
homes in the older states. Things had 
to be sifted down to the necessities for 
living in a new land. 

In some cases, a few of the most 
treasured possessions were slipped into 
the boxes or trunks, and these were trea- 
sured until the hands that packed them 
for the hard journey, and loved and 
eared for them in the new home land, 
relinquished their hold on _ material 
things. Then, as sometimes happens, 
even “back east,” or “up north,” there 
was no one left in the family to appre- 
ciate the treasures. 


Snakeskin 
Pitcher and 
Bellflower 
Tumbler 


“Just some of Grandmother’s old 
relics!” So they were put out for any 
bidder at the farm sale, or went into 
the load sold to some second-hand dealer. 
Even this dealer did not set great store 
by the old glass, for the class of trade 
coming his way, preferred new, glitter- 
ing glass from the ten-cent stores. 

Summing up this situation in a new 
state, some lovers of good old glass con- 
ceived the idea of hunting for it in such 
unlikely places as the shabbiest of the 
second-hand shops. , 

A- few of my most treasured pieces 
were acquired in this way, and I feel 
no qualms of conscience over the modest 
prices paid, for if I had not found them, 
they would, without doubt, have served 
for a time in some dirty shack, then 
wound up on a dump heap. 

My first find was a milk-glass vase, 
which some artist(?) had decorated with 
Poppies of a beet-red hue, and muddy 
green foliage. The paint had been laid 
on with a generous hand, and I have 
seen few things less promising, but I 
caught a glimpse of pure white, where 
a bit of paint had been knocked off, and 
in a short space of time, and for a very 
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Thumb-point Goblets 


small sum of money, it was mine. Some 
household lye in a stone jar of water 
loosened the hideous coat, and a stiff 
brush applied by eager hands did the 
rest. I almost wept for joy when at last 
I held the beautiful thing up to the light. 
Later, in the same old bunch of relies, 
I found two milk-glass plates that had 
been given a heavy coat of gilt paint 
to make them up-to-date. I also found 
the beautiful caramel milk-glass plate, 
which needed nothing to restore it but 
soap and water. One day I found the 
five glass cup plates, in a box of dirty 
odds and ends of broken things, and how 
they did glitter when the dust of years 
was removed. And my peacock feather 
eruet! It was first glimpsed through 
the dirty window of a second-hand shop 
—ceovered with grime, and half full of 
brown old vinegar—but such a wonder 
when it was thoroughly cleaned. 

Then I acquired my castor, with its 
graceful lines and all of its thumb-print 
glass bottles. When I haggled over -its 
price, because of a dent in one side of 
the rim, the discouraged owner protested 
sharply: “Maybe you’d be dented, too, 
if you’d pioneered from Iowa over into 
Kansas and from Kansas on _ into 
Oklahoma.” . 

I accepted the rebuke meekly, and 
paid the price. A good silver polish 
removed the black from the frame, and 
ammonia in water made the bottles shin- 
ing and clear, so the old castor is one 
of my big joys. 

I happened one day to be in an old 
shop when a load of all sorts of house- 
hold goods came in. The woman in 
charge of the store explained: “An old 
lady down here back of us died last week. 
Her folks didn’t want any of her things, 
so we bought all of them.” 

I looked through the hopeless mass— 
and found a dear little butter stand, 
from that period when they set the plate 
of butter on what looked like a baby cake 
stand. 

My big glass pitcher, with the fruit- 
filled horn of plenty on its side, was an- 
other lucky find, in an unlikely place, 
sold willingly by three grandchildren 
who could not divide it, much as they 
loved it. 

My most unusual find—“up till yet.”— 
as one of our pioneer preachers would 
express ii,—came from the back room 
of a furniture repair shop on an out- 
of-the-way street. I caught a glimpse 
of some sorry-looking dishes on some 
shelves, while I was hunting for picture 
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frames—and paused to look them over. 
There was one odd tumbler, so covered 
with greasy dirt I hated to pick it up, 
but somehow, it reminded me of some- 
thing I had seen in a collection of good 
glass up north. You get better prices 
on a handful than on one piece, I’ve 
found, so I picked up a_ tooth-pick 
holder, an old pepper shaker, and the 
tumbler, asking for a price on the 
bunch. As I did not seem daunted by 
the amount or inclined to beat him down, 
the old proprietor became a trifle sus- 
picious, and growled as he wrapped the 
pieces in dirty newspaper—“I wouldn’t 
be ’tall sup’prised if that one glass is 
wuth what you’re payin’ fer all this—it 
cert’ny is a queer one.” 

Well, I cert’ny had to work hard to 
remove all the greasy, black dirt which 
had filled all the pattern—but good old 
glass always rewards your efforts. 
Finally, the clear-cut lines, up and down, 
stood out in shimmering beauty, and a 
vine with delicate leaves and bell-shaped 
flowers, twined gracefully about the 
center—and I knew. Bellflower glass! 
Do you know what that tumbler would 
bring now, in price? You ean find out 
from price lists of antique glass—but it 
is not for sale. It stands beside the 
snakeskin pitcher, which was found on 
a rickety table, in an old back porch, 
doing duty as a receptacle for sour milk. 

Of course, any one who does unusual 
things in a country community, must be 
willing to bear the stigma of being 
“queer.” But sometimes, even this repu- 
tation helps along in the hunt. 

A girl who went to visit in another 
part of the state, came back and reported 
that I ought to have been along, for 
there was a big bottle with queer bumps 
all over it, on a shelf in the kitchen 
closet of the house where she was a 
guest. Letters followed—the owner cared 
little for bumpy bottles, and now a beau- 
tiful hob-nail decanter has a place of 
honor on my shelves. Hearing of my 
queer streak, an old man came one day, 
bringing a covered glass butterdish and 
a tiny luster pitcher, dumped together 
in a paper bag, to see if I wanted some 
junk. They, too, now have their place 
in the sun. 

The thumb-print goblets—a pair of 
them—although found in an unusual 
place, came rather high, because the 
woman who had found them in an old 
log house in an out-of-the-way place, was 
a dealer in antique furniture, and knew 
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a few things about glass, too. However, 
a dealer friend in the north, hearing how 
delighted I was with the two goblets, 
found one at a bargain price for me, and 
my precious daughter found a fourth one 
for a Christmas gift, and has since 
brightened our home with birthday gifts 
of a creamer and candy jar of the same 
beautiful pattern—so we do not mind 
being queer! 

Every woman needs some hobby—and 
it is such a happy and harmless pastime 
—stalking old glass in unlikely places! 

And, being by nature, a sentimental 
old body, I feel sure that every piece 
I have rescued from dirt and degrada- 
tion, smiles gratefully at me, for restor- 
ing to it, its old-time prestige and self- 
respect. 





Delphiniums;— Blue Color for 
the Garden 


[| ) StF eine planted in masses 
will give your Garden the coveted 
quota of blue. 

Blue flowers has been one hobby among 
flowers lovers of late, as it is difficult to 
find another flower, shading in color from 
the lightest to the deepest blue, which we 
see in many strains of the Delphinium. 

The Delphinium is a hardy perennial 
of extremely easy culture. Before plant- 
ing, the ground should be deeply dug, 
enriched with wood ashes, crushed lime- 
stone, well-rotted manure and then the 
place well-drained. 

Plant your clumps about two feet apart. 


Delphinium plants are among the first 
to appear in the Spring, and often the 
soil is not in a condition to work very 
well or it is too cold to enjoy the work, 
while Fall has a long available time, and 
the soil is in a better condition for re- 
setting or planting. 

If you plan carefully you may have 
Delphinium bloom for many months. 
Cut the stalks after they bloom, within 
a few inches of the old crown, and new 
stalks form, giving you continuous bloom 
until frost, though they are at their best 
in July. 

Do not move your clumps as long as 
they are doing well, or divide the roots 
before the third or fourth year. 

If you notice a mildew on your plants, 
spray them with Bordeaux mixture, one 
tablespoonful of the prepared powder to 
a gallon of water. Also dust your plants 
with slaked lime, for blight. In Winter 
cover the crowns with sand, to prevent 
heaving and rot, then cover with branches 
and leaves. 

Delphiniums and Regal Lilies make a 
lovely combination. What could be more 
like a Fairy Bower than tall Delphiniums 
waving their varied spikes of blue in the 
background with the beautiful, fragrant 
Regal Lilies grouped in front, and a low 
border of Forget-me-nots? 


Errig WILCOXEN, (Mo.) 





This issue of THE FLOWER GROWER is no 
exception to the rule; that it covers a wide 
scope of floral, gardening, nature, and gen- 
eral horticultural facts and information, 
and it will be interesting to compare it 
with two or three issues of any other 
magazine. 
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Unusual Growth of Vegetation 
in Missouri in 1931 


HE Summer of 1930 was intensely 

hot and dry throughout almost the 
entire Mississippi Valley. The Summer 
of 1981 was likewise hot and dry but 
the drouth was not so prolonged, nor the 
heat quite so intense in 1931 as the pre- 
ceeding Summer. 

Many plants both wild and cultivated 
showed marked contrasts both in size and 
fruitfulness in 1931° as contrasted with 
previous seasons. 

The tremendous fruit crop in the Cen- 
tral Mississippi Valley is familiar to those 
living in that region. It is doubtful 
whether this region has ever before had 
such a large crop of apples, peaches, and 
pears. 

Two Oak trees in our yard, one a white 
Oak and the other a black Oak, easily 
bore three times as many leaves in 1931 
as they did the year before. A _ black 
Maple which I have been watching for 
eight years in the hope that it would pro- 
duce seeds, bore an abundant crop this 
year for the first time. Corn—plenty of 
it—eould be found in Northeast Missouri 
where the writer lives, that was little less 
than fifteen feet high with ears nine feet 
from the ground. 

Numerous Peonies in our garden that 
are usually about three feet high were 
four and in some eases four and one-half 
feet high. One Hollyhock attained the 
height of eleven feet six inches. A New 
England Aster which had been trans- 
planted to a vacant spot in the back yard 
stopped its upward growth just a little 
short of nine feet. 

One Delphinium measured eight feet 
six inches, with flowers in proportion, 
while numerous spikes were over seven 
feet high. 

In the Spring of 1931 the soil was 
friable in many localities to a degree 
never before noticed in this section. 

Numerous other illustrations of the 
same general nature might be given and 
while the heights of the plants are not 
necessarily record breakers they are so 
striking as to attract the attention of any 
one who observes nature, and prompt the 
question;—what if anything happened 
to the weather and when did it happen? 

L. S. Hopkins, (Mo.) 





The Clean-eating Raccoon 


Ww we are tempted to gobble down 
Apples, Grapes, etc., without first 
cleaning them, we should remember the 
good example set by the Coon. He is the 
most particular creature I know of when 
it comes to having his food clean. 

Given a piece of meat, Mr. Coon looks for 
the cleanest water he can find. Sometimes 
he will hold the meat in his mouth to do 
the cleaning, but usually he rolls it over 
and over in the water with his paws. He 
even dislikes to carry the meat to the 
stream with his mouth. 

And such a washing! Not content to rid 
the flesh of surface dirt and blood, he soaks 
it until it is semi-macerated, pale and 
flabby. If there is no water accessible, the 
Coon shows his reluctance to eat the meat 
unwashed; and he will decline to do so 
unless exceptionally hungry. I understand, 
too, that he often washes an ear of corn. 

LESTER BANKS, 
(in Our Dumb Animals). 
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Questions About Roses 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Will you please give me a little information 
regarding Roses? I am now in the game and 
have started out with 57 this year. Two-thirds 
of them are “own root’’ Roses. 

1. How often should I use the “Massey” 
dust for black spot? Some bushes are more 
susceptible than others, I find. 

2. The very tips (the leaves) of some Rose- 
bushes turn brown and die and it checks their 
growth for a time. Isn’t it due to too much 
water, and not enough? 

3. Someone told me in the grafted Rosebush 
—when it sends up a shoot with seven leaves 
on it, it is from the wild root—that all Hybrid 
Teas have only three and five leaves on each 
stem. Is this true about the seven leaves? 


GERTRUDD TERHUNE, (N. J.) 


Answer :—1l. The Massey Dust should be 
used for black-spot at least once every two 
weeks and oftener if it seems necessary. 
The ideal time to use Massey Dust is just 
before a rain, since the spores of black-spot 
germinate most easily when they are wet. 
The most important thing for the preven- 
tion of black-spot is to keep everlastingly 
at it. Do not miss a single application 
from the time the leaves first appear in the 
Spring until they are frozen in the 
Autumn. 

2. There are several causes for the tips 
of leaves burning. One of the most com- 
mon is hot sunshine tullowing a very dewy 
night when the drops of water collected at 
the tips of leaves act as lenses to concen- 
trate the rays of the sun upon the tip of 
the leaf. There may be some fungus 
trouble which causes similar damage, but 
no one knows anything about it. This 
trouble is not serious and need give no 
one any particular worry. 

3. There is only one way to determine a 
sucker on a budded or grafted Rose Bush, 
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and that is to follow the suspected shoot 
back to the point where it joins the plant. 
If it comes from below the bud it is a wild 
shoot, whether it has three leaves, or five 
leaves, or seven leaves. If it comes from 
above the bud it is not a sucker. At one 
time the rule was quite true that seven 
leaflets indicated a sucker. But nowadays 
Roses are used as understocks which do 
not have seven leaflets, besides some Hybrid 
Teas, almost all Hybrid Perpetuals; and 
some Polyanthas normally have seven 
leaves. Color is a much better guide and 
the shape of the leaf is a much better indi- 
cation. There is something about a sucker 
when it appears on a Rose Bush which 
looks strange to any experienced rose- 
grower and he immediately investigates. 
Anyone who has grown Roses any length 
of time can spot a sucker clear across the 
garden. There is no need for any extended 
examination. 

STEVENS, 


G. A. (Penna. ) 





Rock Garden Suggestions 
Wanted 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Sending sketch of my back yard. I am 
planning a Rockery and would like information 
and suggestions where to place it and proper 
size in relation to balance of garden. 


Mrs. J. D. HOLLOMAN, (Ala.) 

Answer:—The attached plan laid out to 
scale will give some suggestions along the 
line of information wanted. The Rock Gar- 
den should be located in the back part of the 
yard and a few small evergreens may be put 
at the back of this Rock Garden or at either 
end of it. These should be of the trailing or 
drooping variety. The proportion of Rock 
Garden to the entire yard is about right, 
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but could be changed if necessary or if it 
was desired to feature the Rock Garden. 
O. W. HorrMan, ( Fla.) 





Soot as Fertilizer 

To THE EDITOR :— 

What is soot from stoves good for? I have 
quite a lot on hand. Can I use it to fertilize? 

x. Me. C., C8, 2) 

Answer :—The soot will vary quite a little 
invalue. It is the unburned part of the fuel 
carried off in smoke and deposited in the 
chimney. An average sample may con- 
tain from 0.5 to 11 per cent of nitrogen 
in the form of ammonia compounds, the 
average being 3 per cent. It is used by 
gardeners to darken the color of naturally 
light land, as this makes the soil bet- 
ter able to absorb and retain heat, and 
thus gives an advantage to early crops. 
The soot is used like any other fine fertil- 
izer—scattered broadcast or along the 
rows, and cultivated or hoed in. Some- 
times it is mixed or dissolved in water 
and poured on the ground along the rows. 
It has some value as an insecticide, and 
is used against cutworms, wireworms and 
grubs.— (Rural New Yorker.) 





Stems of Glads Grow Crooked 


To THE EDITOR :-— 

I am an amateur Gladiolus grower and have 
found that quite a few of the Glads come 
through with crooked stems. This is more 
prominent in some varieties than in others. 
Can you give me the cause of this. 

S. C. SECHRIST, (Penna.) 

Answer:—Crooked stems in Glads is a 
constitutional weakness, so the cause may 
not be stated, except that the plant’s struc- 
ture is not sufficiently strong to with- 
stand all weather conditions. Some Glads 
are seldom crooked, while others seldom 
grow straight. 

In any case, however, Glads grow 
crooked under weather conditions which 
force them into rapid growth,—high tem- 
perature with plenty of rainfall, 

Glads grow straightest when the growth 
is regular and not too rapid, and this is 
when there is a good supply of moisture 
and the weather is not too warm. 


——KDITOR, 





Transplanting Evergreens 
To THE EDITOR :— 


What time should Pine and Cedar trees be 
transplanted, and how should they be treated? 
How close could they be planted to a house and 
make them live? How large may they be? 
Can Holly trees be transplanted? When? 


M. G. F., (Del.) 

Answer :—Trees should be transplanted in 
the dormant period: that is, when they are 
making no growth. With Pines and Cedars 
this will be almost any time between Au- 
gust and Spring, but the best time to 
transplant Pine and Cedar trees is in the 
late Spring, just before or just as the new 
growth is starting. 

With large trees it is a good plan to 
transplant the trees with a large ball of 
frozen earth adhering to their roots. In 
this way the larger root system necessary 
to the larger-sized trees is more easily 
handled and less disturbed. There is no 
limit to the size trees that may be trans- 
planted, provided there is sufficient power 
to handle them, but ordinarily more suc- 
cess will attend the transplanting of small- 
sized trees. It should be possible to plant 
them as close to the house as is desired, 
provided the factors of shade, moisture 
supply and desired spread are first care- 
fully considered. For Holly trees, and 
doubtless M. G. F. refers to the evergreen 
Holly, the same directions will apply as 
those for transplanting Cedars and Pines. 

H. B. T.—(In Rural New Yorker.) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


DELPHINIUMS FROM CUTTINGS 


I am growing some very fine Del- 
phiniums. Where can I get full informa- 
tion about increasing my stock by cuttings? 

I have been experimenting by putting 
cuttings with a bit of the heel, in sand in 
a glass-covered section of an old hotbed, 
but am having no success. I tried some in 
the Spring, potting them in mixed sand, 
leaf mold, and soil. They rooted and I 
transplanted them. Nearly all of them are 
alive, but they have made very little 
growth and will not bloom this year. 

Plants grown from seed sown at time I 
potted these cuttings are larger and will 
bloom. I am anxious to know just how to 
do this as I have a demand for plants that 
are like some of my parent plants. Will 
be glad for any help I can get about this 
matter. 

Wo. Grant SmirH, (Ind.) 








TWENTY-FIVE GOOD GLAD VARIETIES WANTED 


I would like to plant about 25 good 
varieties of Glads. I prefer long, well- 
filled stems such as Giant Nymph, Jack 
London or Le Marechal Foch. 

I will appreciate it very much if some 
of the Glad fans who read THE FLOWER 
GROWER will give me their ideas of best 
varieties as they have found them. 


C. S. Securist, ( Penna.) 


REMEDY FOR PEONY WILT WANTED 
Some of my Peonies are wilting despite 
all my efforts at watering and spraying 
with bordeau mixture. Is there any cure? 
Will the wilted stalks affect the roots? 


SARAH Fow ter, ( Mich.) 


CARE AND PROPAGATION OF SNAILS 


If any reader can tell me about the care 
and propagation of Snails I would like to 
have the information. I have eight Gold- 
fish and eighteen Japanese Snails, and two 
Red Snails. The Fish apparently have 
eaten the Red Snail eggs, but now I have 
some in a separate dish and I am very 
anxious to raise some young. The old ones 
have grown tremendously, being well over 
an inch in diameter, while those in the 
Aquarium of the same age are less than 
half an inch. 


GERTRUDE S. COLE, (Mass.) 





BEGONIA AND GERANIUM CULTURE 
IN THE SOUTH 


Will some reader give me information 
on the origin, care, and culture of Begonias 
and Geraniums in the South? Would like 
this information as applied to growing 
them for sale. 

Mrs. Berta PAIne, (Tex.) 


ST. MARTIN’S RHUBARB 


Is St. Martin’s Rhubarb listed in some 
catalogues, a high-class variety? Also is 
Victoria Rhubarb an early variety? 

I have a very nice red variety that I 
grow for market, but I do not know its 
name. It is a very early, and originated in 
this section and Fon able to sell $25 to 
$30 worth from a small garden patch every 
year. 


J. C. Hupspon, (Me.) 
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MABONNA LILIES RUST 


What causes Madonna Lilies to rust and 
the leaves to curl and drop from the bot- 
tom? Is it a disease or a blight? The 
flowers seem to be perfect, and one has ten 
buds. The blight doesn’t seem to affect 
the flowering of the plants. 


Mrs, C. B. Stopparp, (N. Y.) 


LICE ON FERNS 


I have been growing House Ferns for a 
number of years with rather good success. 
But I noticed they have become lousy, 
the leaves are covered with little white 
lice, or spots larger than wide. And the 
stems have a brown louse or bug with a 
thin’ shell; on the back they are round. 
And the plants are being ruined by a little 
black fly, with very glossy wings, which 
hides in the soil. 

I would appreciate it very much if 
some reader could tell me what to do as 
I have tried washing them with soapy 
water and I also sprayed them with Black 
Leaf 40, and burned a few of the leaves; 
but did not kill the insects. 


Mrs. Howarp S. HarinG, ( PENNA.) 


QUESTIONS ABOUT FORGET-ME-NOTS 
AND MIGNONETTES 


Can some one tell where to obtain large- 
flowered Forget-me-not seed or plants? I 
have bought seed off and on for 15 to 20 
years, but flowers not bigger than on wild 
Forget-me-nots, 

Is there an annual Forget-me-not seed 
to be found somewhere, in white, or pink, 
and blue flowers? I have tried Cape For- 
get-me-nots. It does not look like Forget- 
me-nots to me. 

In all seed catalogues they give names 
and color to different kinds of Mignonette. 
In my 54 years, I have not seen any red, 
scarlet-white, or yellow, except on pictures, 
and all I planted have bloomed in com- 
mon reseda color. 

Has some flower lover ' d colored Mig- 
nonettes or large-flowered Forget-me-nots? 


Mrs. MARTIN PETERSON, (N. Dak.) 


SHOULD MAGNOLIAS HAVE LIME? 

I will be glad to know if Lime can be 
used in the soil around Magnolia trees. 
Mine do not seem to have the deep glossy- 
green leaves that they should have. The 
soil in which they are growing is acid and 
I thought perhaps they needed Lime. I 
will appreciate this information from some 
experienced reader. 


Mrs. W. T. Barley, (Va.) 


CARE OF LILY BULBS 


We are moving next March and I have 
bulbs of Madonna, Regale and Rubrum 
Lilies which we have already dug. 

Will some reader tell me how to store 
these bulbs in the Winter and about when 
to put them into the ground, and any 
other information which will be helpful? I 
shall be very appreciative. 


H. A. Drerr, (N. Y.) 


TROUBLE WITH SNAPDRAGONS 


If there is any way to prevent or cure’ 


my trouble with Snapdragons, I would be 
glad to know about it. Think some of 
THE FLOWER GROWER readers may have 
had the same trouble. 

It starts with a small brown-and-yellow 
spot on the underside of the leaf, but 
spreads all over soon and kills the top; 
and, of course, ruins the flowers. 

The roots (some of them) seem to be 
starting again now after the rains, but 
there are small spots on the leaves coming 
too. ~ 

For the last two years this has entirely 
ruined my. Snapdragon. Have sprayed 
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carefully, top and bottom of leaf, with lime- 
sulphur and with Semesan, but. I could 
not save the plants. 

As I am a subscriber, any help in THE 
FLOWER GROWER would be gladly received. 


Mrs. R. C. Nisset, (Iowa) 


WANTS TO PROPAGATE BUTTERFLY SHRUB 


Can some reader tell me the best method 
to use in propagating the Butterfly Shrub? 
Some simple method that can be used on 
the home grounds is desired. 


Mrs. WM. L. Martin, ( Mass.) 


JAPANESE BEETLE QUESTION 


I wonder if some reader having had ex- 
perience, can tell us if the Japanese Beetle 
are very destructive to Peonies? 


Mrs. W. L. McLAUGHLIN, (N. Y.) 


WORM EATS DAHLIA BLOOM 


Has any reader of this magazine dis- 
covered a worm that eats its way to the 
heart of a Dahlia bloom and destroys the 
bloom? Would like to know what it is 
and what to use to prevent it. 


R. C. Wattzy, (N. J.) 


FLOWERS TO FOLLOW TULIPS 


I have just finished planting a new bed 
of the wonderful Holland Tulip bulbs, that 
have come to us this year at a price that 
makes new beds possible to many. 

Am trying the experiment of broadcast- 
ing Phlox Drummondi, mixed colors, over 
the bed and raking in lightly, to provide 
bloom, and help to keep weeds down next 
Summer after Tulips have had their day. 

Would Poppies, Petunias or Verbenas 
have been better? Would like to hear from 
flower lovers on the subject. 


Mrs. N. H. Battery, (Kans.) 


COLORING MATERIAL FOR FLOWERS 

Would appreciate it very much if some 
reader could tell me what is used by the 
florists to tint flowers. Different colors 
are used. 

Mrs. A. M. TURNER, (Texas) 

, EDITOR’s NOTE :—Coloring is used for Dried 
Flowers and material used for Winter Bou- 
quets, but I was not aware that any other 
flowers were colored or tinted in any way. 
Can some reader throw light on this subject? 


IS HEN AND CHICKENS HARDY? 

I have what is called Hen and Chickens 
in my Rock Garden. Are they hardy, or 
must they be taken in when cold weather 
comes? 

Mrs. C. B. Sropparp, (N. Y.) 


ROOTING Martha Washington GERANIUMS 

Can anyone tell me the “trick” about 
rooting Martha Washington Geraniums? 
I can root the common kinds all right, but 
the Martha Washington refuses to root for 
me although I have tried putting the cut- 
tings in water, sand, and soil. 


New HAMPSHIRE READER. 


CALLA BEGONIA DROPS FOLIAGE 


I have a white-leafed Calla Begonia 
which keeps shedding the top ends of its 
branches. What would you suggest could 
be the trouble? I recently repotted it and 
could not discover any worms or trouble 
with the roots. I am careful as_ to 
amount of water used. 


HELEN FE. Brown, (N. Y.) 


CARE OF POTTED HYDRANGEA 
I wonder if any reader can help me 
with a potted Hydrangea. I have lost 
two, and the third one seems to be doing 
very poorly. Suggestions for care will be 
very acceptable. 


HERBERT G. OLSON, ( Mass.) 
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This photograph shows the effect of the post design shown at the right in the five designs below. 
The drawing is in small scale, and the photograph makes a better showing for this design. 


This is the country place of Charles H. Baldwin, Director of New York State Farms which he 


calls his Camp, and is located in Tompkins County, Dryden township, N. Y 


The stone from 


which this fence and post is built is native field-stone or boulders, found on the premises. 





Large various colored split 
boulders with large one to 


Rou gh Stone ~~ the top, 


Post, stucco on brick 
with panel. 


Wall,stone or brick 


with cement cap 


| 
| 





cooled outstanding cement 
showing between stones, 


< 4 > 
"me 3 which may be painted white 
| Top View of | oe ——=. 


Small field stone 
used. Cement 
work dusted over 


ith i el hil . 
sill eae en Low post and wal! built 


Bowl on top up with various colored 

formed with stones native split rock. 

and cement for Rocks laid in cement with 

growing things in, racked jomts, so that the 
At rocks stand out clearly, 
Wall is curved to follow 
curve in road. 









ANSWERS 


BEST VARIETIES OF GLADS FOR CUT FLOWERS 
Answering Stewart Kersteman, (Ont.): 
These varieties take in size of bloom, 

color, and spike; all of these truly exhibi- 
tion varieties. I have grown these in my 
garden for the past few years, and have 
taken First, Second, and Third prizes at 
large shows. 


Mr. W. H. Phipps—Pink 
Vaughans White—White 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton—Pink 
Pride of Wanakah—Rose 
Emile Auburn—Bronze Red 
Sentinel—Salmon (Australia) 
Pfitzer’s Triumph—Orange Salmon 
Chas. Dickens—Purple 
Albatros—White 

Betty Snow—Lavender 
Loyalty—Yellow 
LaPaloma—Orange 

Maurice Fuld—Rose Pink 
Nancy Hanks—Apricot 

Mrs. Leon Douglass—Red 

Dr. F. E. Bennett—Red 
Betty Nuthall—Coral 
Catherine Coleman—Salmon pink 
Golden Dream—Yellow 
Gloriana—Salmon 

Apricot Glow—Apricot 


. Sisson—Pink 
Saraband—Smokv 
Minuet—Lavender 

Annie Laurie—Pink 

Ave Marie—Blue 
Veilchenblau—Blue 
Marmora—Smoky Lavender 
Troubadour—Purple 

Uhlan Chief—Red 


JAMES K. CARROLL, (III.) 
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OUR “FINICKY” NATIVE FLOWERS 

In response to a question in the Sep- 
tember FLtower Grower about handling 
Ladyslippers and Mayflowers, I am reminded 
of my initial experience with the large 
yellow Ladyslipper, or Moccasin Flower, 
down on our New York farm. 

Our parents had set aside a square in 
the old apple orchard where two trees had 
been removed and this gave a cool, shel- 
tered spot for our garden. Having found 
a large clump in the swamp, I carefully 
took up as much soil as possible, and set 
it in our garden. Although in full flower, 
it adjusted itself to its new habitat and 
grew on year after year. 

I think Mr. Aitkens’ solution of growing 
the Fringed Gentian “in captivity,” can be 
applied to all of our most “finicky” natives. 
That is, in using their native soil to start 
them in. 

Mr. Guenther, who specializes in Native 
Flowers, surprised the public at the 
Detroit Flower Show by showing that all 
varieties can be forced for winter-blooming. 

A greenhouse concern in Grand Rapids 
has demonstrated that the Mayflower (Ar- 
butus) can be grown commercially; having 
developed a roadside trade in this beauti- 
ful native. 

A well-known example of how a Wild 
Flower can adjust itself contrary to native 
environment, is the Cardinal Flower, which 
we generally find wild in ditches. And 
an example, too, of a water-side plant that 
I successfully tamed, was » specimen of the 
Lake Iris. I had learned that it grew on 
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the shore of Bob-lo Island (where the 
Detroit River empties into Lake Erie). So 
while on an excusion there, I undertook 
to make a search for it. I had unsuccess- 
fully circumscribed the Island when, almost 
at the place I started, I found a clump in 
flower. I secured roots, and on arriving 
home, planted it in sand at the corner of 
the house where an eave drain entered the 
ground. It flourished; and afterwards, mov- 
ing to several other localities, we took some 
of the roots along, and eventually they 
grew in the same quality of soil that a 
German Iris would thrive in. 

About the seed of the Trailing Arbutus: 
I believe they could be secured, if anywhere, 
from a firm of well-known native specialists 
in Vermont. 

I have found that in the raising from 
seed, or adjusting of swamp plants to the 
garden, a barrel sawed in two, or a tub 
sunk in the ground and filled with swamp 
soil, leaving but a small aperture under- 
neath for drainage, is a great asset. Marsh 
Marigolds, Pitcher Plants, and other Wil- 
dings, can be grown in this limited 
“swamp.” 

U. R. Perrine, ( Mich.) 


PERENNIAL PLATYCODON 

Answering Mrs. E. A. Francis, (Iowa) 
March issue: 

The variety referred to is probably the 
variety Mariesii, which flowers as large or 
larger than the type, and varies in color 
from deep purplish blue to pale blue or 
lavender and white. It was originally in- 
troduced into England from Japan _ by 
Maries. 

P. O. Bucn, (N. J.) 


TULIP TROUBLES 

Answering D. H. Sanford, (Ohio): 

From “Henderson’s Best Quality Bulbs” 
catalogue, under Cottage Tulips, I find, 
. . . “The bottom of the bulb should be 
six or seven inches below the surface in 
light soil, and five or six inches deep in 
heavy soils. If planted too shallow, some 
may come blind.” 


H. B. Crossman, (N. J.) 


CALIFORNIA PRIMROSE 


I think the plant asked about by Mrs. 
Clyde Stoddard is the same as one I have, 
which is called California Primrose. Its 
leaves are fleshy, and it is a tender house 
plant, but beautiful for a hanging basket 
for the porch in Summer. It has pink or 
rose-colored flowers. 


Dr. J. M. BAKER, (Ark.) 


ANNUALS FOR PARTIAL SHADE 

Ten annuals for partial. shade are as 
follows: 

Asters, Clarkia, Godetia, Lupine, Pansy, 
Salvia, Schizanthus, Snapdragon, Sweet 
Alyssum, Sweet Sultan. 

Circular 212 of the extension service of 
the College of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin, at Madison, has some very use- 
ful information along this line. 


W. S. McCratcuey, (Conn.) 


HOLLY FROM SEED 

Answering John Allen, (Ohio); and A. 
F. Tissot, (Calif.) : 

I have grown from seed ten Holly plants 
and on September 30, 1931, they were three 
and a half inches high, with six leaves each, 
besides the seed leaves. The seed leaves are 
long and elliptical, with plain edges, one- 
inch long, by half-an-inch wide. The other 
leaves are regular Holly leaves with sharp 
points. 

On Christmas, 1929, my neighbor gave me 
a spray of Holly and berries, sent from 
Vancouver, B. C., where two Holly bushes 
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grew each side of the drive. The berries 
were so scarlet and closely packed, that at 
first glance they seemed like the fruit of 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit. Reading of Chinese 
Holly (from the California questioner,) I 
decide that is the variety I have. After 
using the spray in the Christmas decora- 
tions, I decided to plant the seeds at once 
before they hardened. My note book gives 
the date January 18, 1930. During a 
January thaw, I opened a trench two inches 
deep between two Rose bushes near the drive. 
As the berries were fresh, I squeezed them 
in my fingers and planted in two rows, 
marking the ends of the trench with the 
sides of a splint basket. I was careful no 
garden worker disturbed that space. I 
had chosen that position to avoid digging 
among Tulips and my trial garden was too 
far across the wet lawn. 

No Holly showed in 1930, but in May, 
1931, I saw them and transplanted them in 
August to the trial garden. I shall cover 
them lightly for Winter, mostly with brush 
and evergreen twigs. My question now is, 
will they live over the Winter, and will any 
new ones show in 1932, because most books 
give two winter’s frost as necessary to 
growth. I shall know by May. I seem to 
have saved a year by planting the fresh 
seed in January. 


Mrs. D. H. Wiesner, (So. N. Y.) 


DEUTZIA LEMOINEI 


The list of hardy shrubs given in the 
October FLOWER GROWER by Mrs. Gleason 
of Minnesota omits one of the best, which 
I think is not so well-known as it deserves. 
It is Deutzia Lemoinei, which is perfectly 
hardy here in northern Iowa, and in some 
respects superior to Spirea Van Houtteii, 
and any way, a fine addition. The shrub 
is not so graceful as Spirea V. but the 
individual flowers are much larger and 
whiter, borne in longish panicles, and do 
not fall off at the first shower as the Spirea 


does. Also better for cutting. Easily 
propagated by cuttings or layers. Other 
Deutzias are not hardy here. D. Pride of 


Rochester is later and double, but requires 
protection here. I had D. Lemoinei still 
in bloom well along in June this season. 


Gro. S. WoopruFrF, (Iowa.) 


LILACS FAIL TO BLOOM 

Answering Aubrey Peart, (N. J.): 

Lilacs are very fond of lime, and to root- 
prune your shrub may help some in getting 
blooms. I have heard the common Lilac 
bushes must be a certain number of years 
old before they bloom, but I do not believe 
this. 

Mrs. Wm. L. MCLAUGHLIN, (N. Y.) 


IRISES FOR CONTINUOUS BLOOM 


In answer to the query of H. B. H. in the 
October issue of THE FLowER GROWER: 

It is possible for the deep-dyed Iris en- 
thusiast to live in the constant expectation 
of seeing an Iris bloom throughout all the 
twelve months of the calendar. By relying 
on the winter-blooming I. unguicularis 
(syn. stylosa), best grown in coldframes in 
the latitude of New York City, one may 
count on occasional blooms from late Octo- 
ber, in dry Autumns, well into March, and 
the blooming of the Reticulata section. 
The Reticulatas are small Bulbous Irises 
too rare and unattainable for ordinary 
garden use and should be planted in the 
special soil conditions and more intimate 
surroundings of the Rock Garden to be 
fully appreciated. Unfortunately, all the 
small Bulbous Irises are quarantined, and 
I know of no one offering them for sale in 
this country. They may, however, be raised 
from seed. I. Reticulata and its varieties 
are quickly followed by I Persica, equally 
unprocurable. 
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By April quite a few species are in 
bloom, but for the general gardener, the 
various varieties and hybrids of I. Pumila 
and I. Chamaeiris suffice. These Dwarf 
Bearded Irises are easily grown in any 
sunny, well-drained spot, in either border 
or Rock Garden, and contain many of the 
colors of the Tall Bearded. I recommend 
Atroviolacea, Lutea, Socrates, Black Midget, 
Marocain, Statellae, the Bride, Ditton’s 
Purple, and, though a little more difficult, 
I. Areneria. 

The flowering of the Intermediates, 
crosses between the Dwarf Bearded and Tall 
Bearded sections, follows closely at the 
heels of the Pumilas. Good varieties are 
Soledad, Sapphid, Gerda, Fritjof, Ingeborg, 
and Ivorine. The Palestine Irises also 
bloom at this time, but they are all difficult 
to grow requiring conditions of heat and 
dryness hard to provide along the Atlantic 
coast. The easiest of them are perhaps the 
Pogo-cyclus hybrids among which the 
variety Zwanenburg is one of the easiest 
of all Irises to grow. Hoogiana, Korol- 
kowi, and the hybrid William H. Mohr have 
been flowered successfully in the open 
ground in the East. 

The last Intermediates often coincide 
with the first Tall Bearded, and Sibericas, 
but if additional bloom is desired it may 
be obtained from the bulbous Dutch and 
Spanish Irises. 

For bridging the gap between the Tall 
bearded and Sibericas, and the flowering 
of the Japanese and Spurias, plant bulbs of 
English Iris, the species fulva, foliosa, 
Forrestii, Wilsoni, chrysographes, versi- 
color, psuedacorus, and the hybrid Dorothea 
K. Williamson. Among the Japanese I 
would recommend Azure, Iso-no-nami, 
Blushing Empress, Kamata, Norma, Morn- 
ing Mists, Violet Beauty, Gold Bound: 
among the Spurias; Ochroleuca, Mrs. A. W. 
Tait, Monspwr, and Shelford Giant. 

I. dichotoma the Vesper Iris, blooms dur- 
ing August sending up five-foot stalks bear- 
ing upwards to seventy blooms each. Certain 
tall bearded and pumila hybrids will stage 
a second display in September and October, 
but by no means regularly. Two varieties, 
Autumn King and Autumn Queen are sup- 
posed to have this habit fixed. 

Many additions would be made to the 
above list by the Iris enthusiast. 


CHARLES S. ENGLISH, (N. Y.) 


GLADS FAIL TO BLOOM 

I believe I can answer J. E. Mazach and 
H. H. Lutzy of Ohio as to their Gladiolus 
blooms failing to open. 

Several years ago, a flying beetle began 
ruining Dahlias here from blooming, and 
two seasons ago for a week I was bothered 
with the same flying beetles on Gladiolus. 
This year thousands of them waged war on 
the buds for two weeks, seriously, and longer 
more or less, even ruining young shoots of 
asparagus. If you examined each bud care 
fully as soon as it came in sight, you 
found tiny punctures all over it, where 
its sap had been sucked out, even holes 
were chewed in some. 

Unless a contact spray was used, the 
blooms did exactly as described in the 
October issue. Poison spraying does little 
good but I find a warm, fine, spray of 
Naptha soapsuds with enough flour to 
make this stick, will discourage them and 
save most of the blooms. Warm water 
clings to the Glads while cold water is 
wasted. A fine spray will cling while too 
much water runs off instantly. 


Mrs. E. L. KEtueEy, (Vt.) 


_. PEONIES DO NOT BLOOM 
Peonies fail to bloom when planted too 
deep. 
They should be planted in deep, rich 
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soil in full sunlight with plenty of bone 
meal well worked into the soil. Never 
allow fertilizer or manure of any kind to 
come in contact with the roots. 

The top bud should be 2 to 2% inches 
below the surface of the soil—never more. 
Apply bone meal every Fall. When thus 
treated they will bloom every year. 

Dig them up carefully ;—divide the roots 
into 4 or 5 buds each, and plant in the 
above manner and you will have plenty of 
blooms. 





H. D. HeEMEeNwAY, ( Mass.) 


LILY QUESTION 


Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, (N. Y.), 
in November issue: 

Johnsoni Lily is properly Amaryllis 
Johnsoni, one of many varieties of 
Amaryllis, and in planting only the base 
of the bulb needs covering with soil. 


MoTHER BEE, (Vt.) 


TO SECURE POPPY SEED GERMINATION 


Answering L. J. Bethos, (N. Y.): 

I will give you my experience with 
Bailyi. I secured sandy loam soil from 
the woods; planted seeds February 15th, 
in coldframe, the rows running north 
and south in the frame; at the south end 
I stuck a 12-inch label in the soil. I 
brought up about a dozen im the shadow 
of the label. This leads me to believe they 
should have partial shade. While I planted 
them in most every way imaginable, some 
in deep shade, some partial, and some in 


sun; never was able to make them grow.’ 


I secured a dozen plants from Washington, 
but was never able to make them grow. 

As to Integrifolia; I secured a plant, 
but was not able to make it grow. Mr. 
Wilson in his “Aristocrats of the Garden”, 
says that Meconopsis Integrifolia is from 
the regions of the China-Thibetan border- 
land and has not taken very kindly to 
cultivation in Great Britain and it cannot 
be recommended as suitable plant for the 
American Gardens. It might do very well 
in districts enjoying a cool summer 
climate and abundant snowfall in the 
Winter. . 

While on the Poppy subject, I might 
mention a Poppy that has done exceedingly 
well with me. Papaver Pilosum a beautiful 
perennial Poppy from the rocky heights 
of Mt. Olympus in Bithynia. This Poppy 
grows from 1% to 2 feet bearing good-size 
single flowers in a lovely tint of soft 
apricot with creamy yellow stamens, and 
blooms for a long time during the Summer. 


J. J. Ricwestn, (Mo.) 








BEST VARIETIES OF PEONIES FOR COMMERCIAL 
CUT FLOWERS 

Answering Mrs. J. P. Fitzgerald, (Wis.) : 

There are a few I could suggest, although 
I am not growing flowers for commercial 
trade. 

For high-class pink blooms I would sug- 
gest La Perle, Reine Hortense and Lady 
Alexandra Duff. These are high-class 
varieties (good cut flowers) and depend- 
able bloomers. 

Fontenelle is a very good red. 

For white there are no better Peonies 
a Festiwwa Maxima and Madame de Vern- 
ville. 

_The above will do weil in either Wiscon- 
sin or New York. I hope some other 
grower will add more to this list; there 
are many of the older varieties, that are 
splendid cut flowers. 


Mrs, Wittram L. McLavueuiin, (N. Y.) 


HOUSE PLANTS FROM SEED 
Answering Mrs. James F. 
(Mich.,) August issue: 
Cyclamen are especially easy to grow 


Cooper, 
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Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc.—Home plan No. 5-B-I1. 


Consider the Cottage* 


By Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States 


“a cottage with aspirations.” That is 

why this little house, design 5-B-11, 
remains forever a cottage. It is utterly 
without pretentions, indeed, almost naive 
in its simplicity, and yet—wouldn’t you 
like to own it? For a summer home in 
the country, by the lake, or for a year- 
round home in the suburbs, preferably 
where lots are an acre in extent—these 
are only the most obvious of its uses. 

In form, the house is long and low, and 
to accent these qualities wide siding is 
used on the exterior. This means fewer 
horizontal lines on the walls, thereby de- 
creasing the apparent height and increas- 
ing the breadth. 

Also, as the house is set on a very low 
foundation, it nestles close to the ground 
in the pleasant fashion all houses, par- 
ticularly small ones, should affect. The 
walls could also be covered with shingles. 
Laid with a broad surface exposed to the 
weather, they have much the same effect 
as wide siding, and the soft blend of color 
on such walls is truly delightful. What- 
ever the finish of the walls, never omit the 
use of shutters on this house. 

The owner of the house shown changed 
it somewhat from the working drawings. 
In these the front porch is open, wooden 
columns supporting the roof, which ex- 
tends slightly beyond the walls of the 
house. This arrangement permits a view 
of the picturesque front entrance, which 
consists of the door itself, solid wood and 
divided into six panels, with sidelights on 
either side of eight small panes. 

The attractions of the living room are 
immediately apparent; its comfortable size, 
pleasant location, and the potentialities of 
its fireplace. 

The plan has other “points,” however, 
less obvious to the casual visitor, but 
meaning much to those who live in the 
house. Lucky the inhabitants of the one 
story house whose bedrooms have the 
privacy of these. Grouping them at one 
side and about a small hall makes this 
possible, 

Notice, too, that an entrance to the 
dining room from the front porch makes 
it possible to pass to and from the kitchen 
and the rear of the house without going 
through the living room. There are many 
occasions when this would be extremely 
desirable. 


Ga cotta once defined a bungalow as, 


Flower Yrower, Calcium, NY. 
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TERRACE 


LIVING ROOM 
19-6" x 13-6" 


s 


DINING 
ROOM 
12-O%x1 





The plan of the kitchen shows only its 
convenient size, its efficient arrangement, 
and the close proximity of the cellar 
stairs. The working drawings, however, 
show that those tiny rectangles marked so 
cryptically, “c’p’b’d’” are in reality built- 
in cabinets. Above, behind double glass 
doors, are several shelves for china, glass- 
ware and supplies. Beneath the worktable 
are five drawers of various sizes and, still 
lower, wooden doors which conceal shelves 
for pots and pans and still other supplies. 


There is no basement under the front 
porch and under the bedrooms, but this 
could be excavated if deemed desirable. 


If you yearn for the picturesque quali- 
ties of the Mediterranean styles, or the 
peculiar beauty of the English cottage, 
this simple little house may have no 
strong appeal, but it has much real merit 
nevertheless. And if, in this day of con- 
stantly mounting costs, there is left any- 
thing that can be termed an inexpensive 
house, this must certainly qualify. 
—— 

* Questions addressed to the paper will be 
answered by the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau of the United States, Inc., 
controlled by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and indorsed by the department of 
commerce, United States government. Inclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope for reply. 





The advertisements in this issue are a 
forerunner of what may be expected for the 
next three or four months, but it is a fact 
that January advertisements offer some 
bargains which are not likely to be dupli- 
cated in later months. The ads in this 
issue should be scanned with special care. 
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from seed, but requires a month or more 
to germinate. 

Gloxinia are slow to start and grow 
slowly at first. I have over forty tiny 
plants from a bit of seed. 

Cineraria starts freely, but insects find 
them a plant. of supreme flavor. 

Primulas are fairly good to germinate, 
but Begonias for me, grow least of all. 

I find Heliotrope, Geraniums, Coleus, 
Abutilon, and Chrysanthemums all easy 
to grow, and this year have fine seedling 
Cactus of the Opuntia division. 

Moruer BEE, (Vt.) 
IDENTITY OF DEVIL’S PAINT BRUSH 

Answering Mrs. J. J. Morrisey, (Ill.), in 
the November issue: 

Indian Paint Brush and Lobelia cardin- 
alis are two different plants. 


Indian Paint Brush grows on sunny 
banks, crowds out the grass, grows in 
rosette-like form with the flower stems 


about ten inches high. The blossom is some- 
what like a Dandelion of a copper color. 
Lobelia cardinalis likes a somewhat 
shady moist spot, is about 18 inches high 
and has spikes of cardinal-red blossoms. 
Indian Paint Brush is a pest,—Cardinal 


flower is scarce-——and some of us are very 
much pleased if we find the Lobelia card- 
inalis. Its flowers are such a rich red, 


this red color is seldom found among wild 
flowers. 


Mrs. W. S. Wesrts, (N. Y.) 


HINT ON CUTTING PETUNIAS 


The stickiness of Petunias may be avoid- 
ed by wetting the foliage, being careful 
not to get water on the blooms. Verbena 
can also be put in a dish of water kept 
handy as you cut them. 

Mrs. H. J. EaGer, ( Mass.) 


PROPAGATION OF BITTERSWEET 


Answering Lillian Casbon, (Ind.): 

Bittersweet, (Celastrus scandens) is 
most easily propagated from seed. It does 
well in semi-shade, but will grow almost 
anywhere. The best clump I have seen was 
growing in full sunlight in a piece of 
woodland which had been cleared but after- 
wards neglected; and the Bittersweet had 
taken possession of about nalf an acre. It 
requires no attention other than to keep it 
in bounds. It is very hardy and will, no 
doubt do well in Northern Indiana. It 
can be obtained from nurserymen. 

I have seen it growing in all kinds of 
places and soils, damp places, and woods. 


T. J. Buuprrr, (N. Y.) 


PEONIES DO NOT BLOOM 


- Answering Mrs. J. F. Johnston, (N. Y.): 

I think they lack some food. The 
ground perhaps needs some bone meal, lime 
or wood ashes. Try first one and then 
another. Put on in the Fall; about a small 
shovelful to a good sized plant; digging 
into the soil. Try lime first, then bone 
meal, or wood ashes, not both in one sea- 
son. 

Mrs. WittraAm L. McLavuGHuin, (N. Y.) 


RABBIT’S-FOOT FERN 

In the June FLOWER GROWER just re- 
ceived, I note the request of T. Peterson for 
information relative to “Rabbit’s-foot” or 
“Hare’s-foot” Fern. 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary gives 
the following definition for “Hare’s-foot” 
Fern: 

“A Fern (Davallia canariensis) of the Canary 


Islands and Madeira, having a soft, gray, hairy 
rootstock.” 


Under this head is also given “Bristle 
Fern”, which is described as “Any Fern of 
the genus Trichomanes, especially T. bosch- 
ianum, of the Southern United States.” 


CHVoiL-e wr Arowem™m Calcium NU. 


Flower Yrowenm, Calcium, N.Y. 


This latter species is given in Britton 
and Brown’s “Illustrated Flora of the 
Northern States and Canada,’ under the 
name of “Hare’s-foot” Fern or Filmy Fern. 

In the 1878 edition of Gray’s Manual we 
find: 

“Davallia Canariensis or Hare’s-foot Fern 
from the Canary Islands.” 

But it is not to be found in the seventh, 
or latest edition of the Manual. 

While in “Ferns and How to Grow Them” 
by G. A. Woolson, in a chapter on “Exotic 
Ferns,” appears: 

“The slender Hare’s-foot Fern, (Stenoloma 
tenuifolia, var. stricta, or Davallia stricta of 
the nurseries) is also one of the best Ferns in 
cultivation.” 

Again, in another chapter on “Aerial 
Fern Culture” is noted: 

“A Fern that requires no mundane soil but 
subsists on air and water, is obliging enough 
to rest when it suits our convenience to have 
it rest, and which will spring into active life 
again when we desire it to do so—if we fur- 
nish water for the purpose—is indeed a Fern 
worth having. Such is a possibility of the 
now popular fern ball, made from the creeping 
aerial rootstock of the pretty scaly Hare’s-foot 
(Davallia bullata). The rhizomes branch freely 
and are pliable when wet. They are deftly 
bound over wire frames filled with sphagnum, 
into which the rootlets are sent from the root- 
stock and from which they draw the necessary 
moisture.”’ 

It is quite apparent that the Fern about 
which your correspondent asks is either an 
exotic Fern or the one native to the South- 
ern states. I am unable to find either one 
in the catalog of several dealers in such 
things. Undoubtedly the exotic variety 
could be obtained from dealers in green- 
house plants and the other from plant deal- 
ers in the South. 


H. W. BLANDING, (N. Y.) 


COMMON NAME OF VIOLA 
Answering Mrs. A. M. Petersor., (Mont.) : 
Mrs. H. M. French has answered your 

inquiry with the name “Lady’s Delight.” 
I will add two more common names, 
“Heartsease” and “Johnny-jump-ups.” The 
technical name is Viola tricolor. It is the 
great, great, grandmother of the Pansies of 
today. 

Sometimes these “Johnny-jump-ups” are 
found in some old gardens or along the old 
fences, but are rare in this section. 

You did not mention the color of the 
flowers in your inquiry so I will describe 
the colors of V. tricolor, for there are more 
than forty species of Violets that grow in 
the United States. V. tricolor has a small 
flower. The colors vary as well as the 
size of the blossoms. The upper petals are 
shades of purple. Lateral ones, whitish 
and striped, as is the lower petal. Center 
of the flower is yeliow. 

I. G. N., (Mass.) 


CARE OF LILIUM CANDIDUM 


Answering G. L. Elmes, (Que.) : 

Never cut off stalk of Lilium Candidum 
until it is yellow. 

Treat them as you do Peonies for depth. 
The tops of bulbs about two inches below 
surface. They dislike lime, but thrive on 
dead leaves, and grow well near evergreens, 

From personal experiences, I should say 
the bulbs store nourishment from the stalk 
after blooming, so I only cut off the very 
top part where flowers were. Madonna 
Lilies like cool feet and good drainage. 
Mine do well at the back of some pink 
Peonies, and in the rear are some ever- 
green bushes, on one side Delphinium, and 
near by an arch with beautiful American 
Pillar Roses (pink). 

It is well to dig deep and put in a trowel 
of bonemeal; dig again and add a generous 
layer of leaf-mold or dead leaves; then a 
layer of good soil and a handful of sand or 
coal ashes. Press it lightly, and set your 


(Continued in Col. 2, pg. 42) 





Introductory Offer 


Fort Monmouth, Jane Cowl, Avalon and Jersey’s 
Beauty, 4 prize winners with a retail value of 
$4.00 all for $2.75; 2 each for $5.00. Strong healthy 
state—inspected roots guaranteed to please. Sent 
out at planting time prepaid. Catalogue on request. 


DAYTON’S DAHLIA GARDENS, 
647 N. Main St., Akron, Ohio 











Choice new varieties, old favor- 

ites, all about growing them. Rare 
‘4, colors, giant sizes. Money-saving 
special offers. 


ICKS Garden Floral Guide 















W Finest flower and vegetable seeds, 

a) plants, bulbs, including famous 

} Rochester Asters. Oldest mail seed 

‘7 house and foremost Aster spe- 

‘ie cialists. WRITE TODAY for 
is A nis FREE Book. 

JAMES VICK, 142 Pleasant St 

S. Vis “The Flower City” 


Rochester, 





100 SUPERB GLADIOLI $2.25 
Blooming size Bulbs, 1” up, labeled, Postpaid. 
Your choice of not more than 25 nor less than 10 
of any of the following: 

Chas. Dickens 
Geraldine Farrar 
Golden Dream 
Helen Howard 
Pfitzer’s Triumph 


Sacajawea 
K’s Yellow Wonder 
Joerg’s White 
Mis. P. W. Sisson 
The Orchid 

Send for descriptive list. 

MT. TABOR TERRACE GARDENS 

1650 E. Yamhill Street, Portland, Oregon 








GLADIOLUS BULBS 


100 large $3.00 prepaid. Alike or assorted. 
Alice Tiplady, Capt. Boynton, Dr. Bennett, E. Tabor, 
Entendard, Eugene Lefebre, Gold Eagle, Golden 
Swallow, R. Diener, Snow Glory, Virginia. 

Half sized bulbs, half price. 

THE LANGLOIS FLORAL GARDEN 
3504 E. 7th St., Vancouver, Wash. 











WA TER Li oe Ss 


Get your plants from the world’s 
Many years Vu 


i most famous gardens, 
of development by the Johnson 
family (the late A. L. Johnson head- 


wel ing) and myself have brought this sto 
stock to the highest pinnacle of 
{ i? perfection. row 
S Marliac Trio, white, pink, yellow 6 
(3 wonderful, hardy plants), $3.00 
postpaid. 
Get a pair of my mammoth Tropical Star Lilies, 
Very free blooming, fragrant as a rose, ‘ine for 
cutting. Plant close together—1l pink, 1 blue or 1] 
purple, 1 rose. Either pair, $4.00 postpaid. 


Order early for supply limited on these. Get FREE 
catalog now. . B. Water Gardens, 6341 Cherry St., 
Box C, Long Beach, Calif. 


Carl Crystal, Successor to A. L. Johnson 


LONG BEACH WATER GARDENS 


HIN KADE 
GARDEN 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Culti- 
vator and Lawnmower for Gar- 

deners, Florists, Nurserymen, 

Fruit Growers, Truckers,Coun- 

try Estates, Small Farms, Sub- iG 
urbanites and Poultrymen. : 


Low Prices—Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


talog 








HUGHES ROSES 


Insure your own success by planting our 
northern grown Roses as their hardiness 
is assured. 


Our extra heavy plants will give you the 
effect of a well established Rose garden. 


Nowhere can you buy stronger plants 


Illustrated Catalog showing many varie- 
ties in color is free if you contemplate 
planting Roses and mention Flower 
Grower. 


ROBERT EVANS HUGHES 
Rose Specialist 
Main Road, Williamsville, N. Y. 
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Classified Advertising Section 











RATE i2!%2¢ PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 
or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads 
in this department will be classified where practi- 
cable but accurate classification not promised. Ad- 
vertisements for this department must be in by the 
15th of the month, Cash with order. 

















Bulbs 


UNUSUAL BULB SEEDS. Amaryllis, Eremurus, Tree 
Peony, Iris, Hardy Lily, Many other easily grown kinds. 
catalogue free. Rex, Pearce, Merchantville, New Jersey. 


DOLLAR BARGAINS: Ten Varieties Amaryllidaceae; 
Five Crinums; 25 Iris; Twelve Cacti; 100 Gladiolus Los 
Angeles, Souvenir, Virginia or Mixed ; 250 Mixed 
Anemones. Three items, $2.75. Holquist, Box 6502, 
Pomona, Calif 

BULBS—You will be pleased with the quality of our 
flo fay" bulbs and plants. Walter R. Taylor, Olympia, 
Wash., R4. 

















Cactus 





CACTUS, 10 kinds baby size, $1.00. Cactus, 5 kinds, 
looming size, $1.00. Prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mrs, Fred Clark, Van Horn, Texas. 


cACTUS—16 varieties, blooming sizes, 1 of each variety, 
8, prepaid $2.00; 2 of each variety, 36, prepaid $3.50. 
lags with names, shipping numbers and information. 105 
weight about 45 pounds—3 extra large for display— 
O.B. $6.00. C. J, Brooks, Allamoore, Texas. 


SPECIAL 6 different flowering Aloes $1.00 postpaid. 16 
age descriptive catalogue of Cacti and succulents 20c 
stamps. Write for free list of special offers of Cacti 
and dish garden plants. E. P. Bradbury, Fontana, 
California, 














Dahlias 


DAHLIAS- GLADIOLUS, 
Send name for free catalogue. 
Gardens, Box 238, Ware, Mass, 


DAHLIAS AT WHOLESALE. Famous for quality, choice 
varieties, low prices. Descriptive price list free. N. A. 
Miller, 458 E. 66th St., Portland, Oregon. 


JANE COWL, 50c, Mrs. Warner 20c, 300 others, lowest 
prices ever. List ued in January, free. Kunzman, New 
Albany, Ind. 


PRIZE WINNING DAHLIAS. Latest and Standard Vari- 
eties, reasonable prices. We guarantee 100 percent in re- 
sults, See. Lakewood Dahlia Gardens, Lake- 
wood, 0. 


TWENTY DAHLIAS, one dollar, postage extra. Send 
for bargain list of tubers and plants at an enormous 
saving. Floyd Meeske, Wyoming, 


DAHLIAS. New and Standard varieties. 
Send for Spring Catalogue. 
Ave., Highland Park, Mich. 


STERLING DAHLIAS. For a beautiful garden, try our 
collection No. 3, Cigarette, Matgarert W. Wilson, Rosa 
Nell, Jerseys Beauty, Nagel’s Roem, Emma Marie, Elsie 
Daniels, Alice Whittier, Ballet Girl, Pride of Stratford, 

Mrs. I, devere Warner. $2.50 value $5.50. Send for 
descriptive catalogue. Sterling Dahlia Farm, A. & E. 
Waterhouse, Vineland, N. J. 


—— ie a If you grow Dahlias or are inter- 
ested these mderful flowers ask oe our free 
offer. ‘Knaliwood” G Gardens, Winston-Salem, Cc. 


EXHIBITION, surplus, field grown tubers, 
3 Andrea = Beeaek* ie 
$5.00 Supreme Glory, 
.00 _ ‘ee Edison, Bob White, 
Sheppard, Monmouth Champion, Watchung Won- 
der, $3.00 each. Jersey Triumph, Dorothy Stone, Good 
Night, Judge Leon McCord, Mrs. Alfred B. Seal, Kath- 
erine Cole, $2.50 each. Kathleen Norris, Aztec Glory. 
Helen Ivins, Dr. John Carman, Countess Claverly, Eva 
Quadling, Frau 0. Bracht, Seal’s Californian, $2.00 eac 

King Midas, El Rey, The World, Laura Morris, “tity 
of Trenton, Fort Monmouth, Grace Ricords, My Mary- 
iand, Treasure Island. $1.50 each. Kentucky, Edna Fer- 
ber, Galli Curci, Barbara Wear, 

Scammel, Regal, Wm, Hogan, Watchung Sunrise, $ 
each. Ida Perkins, Calumet, Sanhican Queen, Barbara 
Redfern, Elite Glory, Margaret Wilson, 75c each. Jane 
Cowl, Marmion, Salbach’s White, Farncot, Pop Stewart, 
Rose Fallon, Roman Eagle, 50c each. Avalon, Earl 
Williams, King Tut, Jersey’s Beacon, Jersey’s uty, 
Pat. O’Mara, Princess Pat, Sagamore, Telegram, 25c 
each. Stock ‘limited. List. Robert F. Haussener, Pali- 
sades Park, New Jersey. : 


SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Honor Roll Dahlias 
near wholesale. Fort Monmouth $1.00; Jane Cowl 75c: 
Jerseys Mammouth 75¢; Queen Garden Beautiful 75c. 
All postpaid $2.80. Catalogue listing the world’s best 
ro og ay M. Markland, 1259 N. Mount St, Indian- 
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Priced low. 
Howard Bliss, 211 Candler 
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Morrow, Eagl 








RARE NEW DAHLIAS priced extremely low. Spring de- 
a E. Bedard, 88 Woodmount, Toronto, Ont., 


DAHLIAS FIELD GROWN, divisions per 100 F.O.B. 
Black Diamond, Challenge, Florist Mixed, $3.00. A. D. 


Livona, Darlene, Storm King, .00. Amber Queen, 
Warner, Paul Banyon, $6.00. L. Milarch, Cope- 
mish, Mich. Dept. A. 





DAHLIA JANE COWL strong, healthy root divisions 
showing eyes 65c postpaid. Two $1.00; Twelve $5.00. Ship 
ony time, Stephen Burroughs, Jr., Route 3, Bridgeport, 
Sonn. 


Flower JYrowen, Calcium, NY. 4) 





pAreneness, PECANS—New crop, well filled Nuts. 
pounds $1.00; 5 pounds $1.50 postpaid. W. & H. 
a Lamberton, Miss. 





HARDWOOD LABELS, 
rounded, $1.00 
Box 356 


good grade, unwired, 5%” 
per M., Chute & Butler, Peru, Indiana. 




















HAVE A MINIATURE GARDEN in your house this 
winter. I will prepay to you for $1.50, plants of five 
varieties, 1 Sansevieria Laurenti, 2 Agave Verdinsus, 2 
Harrissa Cacti, 2 Agave Asiatica, 1 Agave Varigetta. 
Directions will’ be sent with order. Dealers write for 
omy mage prices. Ornamental Nursery, St, James City, 

orida 


IF YOU GROW FeSwens. 
and ad on a@ postal card. nks. 
Grower of the Gladioli, nt “oth St., Boulder, Colo. 





please send me your name 





DAHLIA LOVERS:—Four choice Dahlias for $1.00, Jer- 








sey Beauty; Jersey diant; Sagamore and Porthos. 

Price list of Dahlias and Gladiolus mailed free. Leon- 

ard Phillippi, 901 Young St., Piqua, Ohio. bed 
Delphiniums 

MILLER'’S GIANT FLOWERING Delphiniums. Selected 

seeds from largest flowers and spikes. Trade pkg. $1.00. 


Husky baby plants 12 for $1.00 postpaid. Circular free. 
N. A Miller, 458 East 66t1 66th St., Portland, Oregon. 


HOODACKRE’ S new white white Delphiniums 3 cents per seed. 
Sutton’s assorted Lupines packet 25c. H. Lem, Ketchikan, 
Alaska. pre entered 








Gladiolus 


BURD’S NEW GLADIOLUS CATALOG is js ready to mail, 
describing new creations at reasonable prices. Send now 
for it. Howard Burd, Washington, New Jersey. 


GOOD ASSORTMENT GLADIOLUS Bulbs. Large and 
medium. $1.00 per 100, $8.00—1000, prepaid. Send for 
descriptive list. Canterbury Gladiolus Gardens, Bloom- 
field, N. J. Route aan 7 
1931 INTRODUCTIONS; $3.50 value; one bulblet each: 
Picardy, Bagdad, William Randolph Hearst, Achievement, 
Otto Carmichael, Lavender Delight—special $2.00. 60 
Prize Winners; $3.00 value; ten varieties, 6 each, large 
bulbs labeled—special $2.00. Free descriptive list. Harry 
Deam, 3408 Central Drive, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
REAL BARGAINS in satisfaction 50 Gladiolus bulbs 
1” to 1%” in diameter consisting of 25 of the most 
popular commercial varieties in equal assortment (not 
labeled.) Postpaid for $1.00 or 150 bulbs for $2.00. 
Ask for complete list of named varieties. Ashlo Gardens, 
Sullivan, Ohio. a ee 
CLOSING OUT Gladiolus and Mahlias. Half price. Big 
bargains, List f free. James Jay, Eureka Springs, Ark. 


DR. MOODY, per 100, No. 1, $9.00; No. 2, $7.00; 
No. 3, $5. 25 at 100 rate. Bulblets, pint $4.50; 
quart 30°00. Luther P, Benedict,’ 30 Ipswich Street, 
Boston, Mass, - yf 

FREE GLADIOLUS—12 Giant Nymph with every order. 
50 mixed Gladiolus for $1.00. Write for catalogue. 
Howard Uhrig, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
GLADIOLUS—Send for our 16 page Catalogue, gue, listing 
over 150 varieties of Gladiolus, Dahlias, and perennials. 
COLUMBIA GARDENS, CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN. 


CHOICE GLADIOLI—REASONABLE PRICE Price 
list on request. Seven Firs Gladiolus Garden, Route 8, 
Box 1148, Portland, Oregon, — 


ABOUT TWO HUNDRED good varieties on my y list at 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. See December issue for special 
Collection. Write Leonard C. Larson, 1189 Greeley, 
Portland, Oregon. x a 

40c PER BUSHEL for wheat at harvest time. So our 
list of fine Gladiolus will carry much lower prices for 
1932. Soon ready. Randolph Bulb Farm, R. 3, Alli- 
ance, Ohio. 

25 DIFFERENT PEDIGREED GLAD CROSSES, , ghamed: 
$2.50. ‘‘Gilt Edge” Mixture, Hand-Pollenized: $3.50 per 
gy oo prepaid. Novelty Gladiolus Gardens, Menlo 
Park, Cali 


LONGFELLOW SPECIAL. Prepaid 200 for $1.25; 15 
No. 2; 18 No. 3; 12 No. 4; 25 No. 5; 30 No. 6: 100 
bulblets. Ten lots for $10. 06. F.0.B,  L. L. Milarch, 
Copemish, Mich. 

WANTED:—Le Marechal Foch Gladiolus Bulbs, bloom- 
ing sizes 1” and larger. Will exchange other varieties 
on a liberal basis. Address, ‘‘Foch,’’ Care WER 
GROWER, Calcium, » A 

GLADIOLUS—Our special long blooming mixture is made 
up of early and late varieties in sizes, one to 1% inch 
bulbs to insure varied blooming. 100 bulbs $1.25 pre- 
paid. Three large Dahlias, labeled, $1.00 prepaid. 
Wyait’ s Gardens, Auburn, Indiana. 


SELECT GLADIOLI—400 choice, new and rare varieties 
from all over the world. Bulbs, small bulbs, bulblets. 
Send for free catalogue. Henry C. Pety, R. 4, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. 


1932 GLAD LIST of 100 best varieties at cheaper prices. 
50 standard varieties at closing out prices. 50 choice 
bulbs free with early orders. WES TMORELAND GAR- 
DENS, 1374 E. 20th St., PORTLAND, OREGON. 


SAME HIGH QUALITY GLADS at lowest prices ever. 
Free list soon, C, H. Smith, Faribault, nn. 


FREE GLAD CATALOG (worth-while varieties). Liberal 
count, valuable extras. 


Frank A. Breck, 384 N. E. 42, 
Portland, Oregon. 


FIFTY FINE BULBS FOR §2.00. Bound to please. 
— | i list of 300 varieties. Morris Bulb Co., Wald- 
port, Ore. 





















































Lilies 
REGAL LILY SEED—Raise Regal Lilies in quantity 
from seed. Packet 30c; large packet 50c; ounce $1.00. 
Gray & Cole. Ward Hi li, Mass. 
LOOK SEE! Six Elegans, Pardelinu Regal, Tiger or 
Umbelatum Lilies 50c. All 30 $2. 00. Prepaid. Six 
packages Lily seed 25c. Joe Smith, Olympia, Wash. 











FREE CATALAGUE of over 500 varieti - 
Dahlias at surprisingly 1 oe. tae 
with each order. Extra count on Dahlia seed. Special 12 


Dahlia seeds fifty cen’ 
Maseillon Ohio y its. Kendal Dahlia Gardens, Box 6, 


DAHLIA SEED FOR CUT FLOWERS and exhibition. 
First class stock, 30 for 25 cents. Mrs. H. Schuster, 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


DAHLIA-San Bernardino-on the Dahlia roll of honor. 
Tubers $7.50. Send for our catalogue listing Dablias, 
Perenhriials and new Roses. San _ Nurseries, Rt. No. 
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2, Box 845, San Bernardino, Calif 














winning 
low prices. Premium Dahlia roots 


REGISTER NOW for our dijustrated 96-page Waterlily 
Catalogs. halftone and rs, ready 


February Ist. 
GARDEN SERVICE, pow Pennsylvania. 








Miscellaneous 


PAPER SHELL — Strictly first class wt 

year’s crop. _ for prices. F. M. SMITH & 

CONCORD, 

GLEN ALDEN DAINTIES. Finest Pecan pound 
kage mailed $1.00. 5 pounds so Cc. E. 

Pleas, GLEN ARDEN, CHIPLEY, 





This 
SONS, 






























































































AMARYLLIS, all kinds and sizes. Price list 
} med blooming. Abby Ave, 
io. 


SEED RARITIES. Wild Flowers, Cacti, Succulents, Aza- 


free. 
Greenhouses, Dayton, 





leas, Roses, Evergreens, Orchids and other unusual seeds. 
¢ ‘atalogue free, REX. PEARCE, Merchantsville, New 
jersey, 





CHOICE CLOVER HONEY, five pound can, 
Prepaid East of Mississippi River, $1.45. 
it. Bain’s Golden Apiary, Marion, Ohio. 


ree s ROOTED BEGONIA AND GLOXINIA 

LBS. Pendula Begonia finest hanging basket plant 
hele. Fifty other varieties of Begonias for veranda, 
house, and garden. Gloxinias are the most beautiful 
house _—.. Our ——- of sixteen varieties are the 
world’s Catalogue free uvon request. J. E. 
CARTER, eUELPH RAD A. 


GARDEN- LOVERS and garden-makers who in this year 
desire to contribute to their family budgets are rep- 
resenting EDDY GARDEN SERVICE horticultural spe- 
cialists to a distinguished clientele in their communities. 
Your request for information will bring you an interest- 
ing, profitable and pleasant proposition. EDDY GAR- 
DEN SERVICE, PARADISE, » PENNSYLVANIA. 
ROTTED ~ COW MANURE. "SHREDDED $15.00 toi ton. 
Poultry Manure, Fertilizer, Humus, Soot, Sprays, Dusts, 
Write for list. Allen Co., Pittstown, N. J. 

TIGRIDAS, flaming Mexican | Shell flower. Pink, Red, 
Yellow, Orange. $2.50 per ten; 5 each $4.50; 10 each 
$8.00; 25 each $15.00. Rare yellow Fairy Lily (zephyr- 
anthes) with each order. EDDY GARDEN SERVICE, 
Paradise, Pennsylvania. 


FOUR ~ AZALAES, Six Rhododendrons, or ten 
Catalpa or Mulberry trees $1.00. All five $4.00. 
logue. Joe Smith, Olympia, Wash. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES in 
upwards to distribute highest 
and Domestic, Peonies, Iris, 
Perennials. Possibilites $500.00 


extracted. 
You will like 




















Locust, 
Cata- 





communities of 5, 000 
quality Bulbs, Imported 
Waterlilies, Alpines and 
to $5,000.00. We will 


show you how to make your spare time profitable or to 
establish yourself in a pleasing and paying all-season 
business. Our latest free catalogue will convince you to 
represent us. Write today. EDDY GARDEN SERVICE, 
PARADISE, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Surplus Issues for Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale: cover- 
ing several years from 1923 down through to 
1930. Twenty-four (24) all different, (no selec- 
tion can be allowed,) postpaid $2.00. A big lot 
of good horticultural, gardening, floral and na- 
ture reading-matter at a very low price. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,—only 
odds and ends of surplus. 

MADISON Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 





‘Yours For the Asking.’’ 


Garden literature of various kinds 
tisers in this magazine is 
of readers, 

Advertisers whose printed matter is not represented in 
this column can have it noticed by sending same and 
making request accordingly. 

In a for this printed matter, readers should men- 
tion the fact that they saw the notice in THE FLOW 
GROWER. 7 ” 


issued by adver- 
here noticed for the benefit 


J. W. Crow, 
list of Gladiolus. 


Brown Bulb and Seed Ranch, Capitola, Calif. 
List of tuberous-rooted Begonias, Gloxinia and 
other bulbs. 


The Pfeiffer Nursery, Winona, Minn. Whole- 
sale price list of Gladiolus bulbs and Peonies. 


Eddy Garden Service, Paradise, Pa. Fall 
Bulb Edition Part II, native and domestic 
grown bulbs and tubers. 32 pages, extra well 
illustrated. 


Dayton’s Dahlia Gardens, 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 


Ltd., Simcoe, Ontario. Price 


647 North Main 
Price list of Dahlias, 








PRUNING SHEARS A USEFUL GARDEN TOOL 


Every gardener finds Shears useful, not 
only for actual pruning operations, but for various 
trimming and cutting purposes, such as cutting tops 
off Gladiolus when digging the bulbs, etc. 

The pruning shears may be had, postage prepaid, 
for $1.00: or as a subscription reward as mentioned 
elsewhere. 

Shears are nine inches long, and a sub- 
stantial tool, capable of heavy services, 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N. Y. 
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1932 Garden Guide * 
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Rebate Coupon!!! 


Offers New low prices on your 

ne moose, and Special rebate. 

mplete 148 page catalog, a sure 

ide to garden success. Hundreds of illustrations 
ull colors, planting and cultural directions, and help in 

every flower or vegetable gard d 














manyin 





orl ping subject. 


Seeds, Bulbs, Shrubs, Roses .. . 


for vegetable, annual, perennial, rose and rock gardens 

and landscaping. Many new and rare varieties. Money saving 

rices on world's finest strains. Get your copy now with Free 

Rebste Coupon, good for 25c on any purchase of $2.00 or more. 
Just send your name and address. Write today. 


THE TEMPLIN-BRADLEY COMPANY 
5707 Detroit Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 

















REMEMBER 


that we are the exclusive distributors for 
Austin’s Trial Grounds stock including all 
of Mrs. Austin’s new introductions, 

The most outstanding productions of 
other originators are also featured in our 
new list. It’s free! Ask for it. 

ELM HILL FARM 
R. C. Bellard, Wayland, Ohio 
“Home of Elm Hill Gladiolus’’ 











BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


EBERLING’S GLADIOLU 


CORN BELT GROWN 


J. H. HEBERLING 
Easton Illinois, U.S. A. 











FEW PIONEERS in wild flower 

propagation have now tamed 

that elusive wilding, the Fringed 
Gentian. The story of how it was 
accomplished will be sent on receipt 
of 10 cents by Garden Digest, 1117 
Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, New 
York. 


This and other interesting devel- 
opments, with beautiful pictures, are 
included in the Garden Digest each 
month of the year. Garden Digest is 
a condensed reprint of articles and 
pictures from hundreds of other 
magazines, books and bulletins, 
American and foreign. 


Send a one dollar bill for a 
full year’s subscription begin- 
ning January 1st—with the 
Fringed Gentian issue free 
while it lasts. Address Garden 
Digest, 1117 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, New York. 


GLADIOLUS 
COLLECTIONS 


FG-1 
One selected bulblet each of the following varie- 
ties. These are the cream of the newer varieties 
outside of Mr. Palmer’s, 
Wurtembergia, Edith Robson, Maid of Orleans, 
Bill Sowden, Fata Morgana, Hercules, King Ar- 
. Moorish King, Mrs. Anna tzer, Schwa- 
ben Girl, Rosabella, Salbich’s Orchid, Sultan. 
Value $8.84 for $5.00. 4 sets for $17.50. 
FG-2 
One each of the following:— 
Bleeding Heart No. 2, Golden Anniversary No. 3, 
Janet No. 2, La Paloma No, 1, Mammoth White 
No. 3, Mrs. 8S. A. Errey No. 2, Sunshine Girl 
No. 3, Helen Jacobs No. 3, Emma No. 3, Loy- 
oiSs No. 1, Chicago No. 3. Value $6.65 for 


FG-3 
One each of the following:— 
Bill Sowden No. 2, Fata Morgana No. 3, Sultan 
No. 3, Salbach’s Orchid No. 3, Edith Robson 
No. ok Wurtembergia No. 5. Value $15.50 for 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER E. GOVE 
Burlington, Vermont 
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(Continued from Col. 2, page 40) 

bulb on top and firm the soil gently around 
bulb. They will throw up green leaves in 
Fall. Do not cover until after first heavy 
frost and only put a light layer of leaves, 
as Madonna Lilies are very hardy, just like 
Peonies. 

1 always buy imported bulbs and have 
never had one die. They always bloom 
every year and increase slowly in numbers. 


A. B. HaDDWELL, ( Mass.) 


INFORMATION ABOUT GUPPIES 


Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, (N. Y.): 

I have always found they propagate so 
rapidly they are a nuisance in some re- 
spects. These fish do not spawn. The 
young are born and the older fish will go 
after the Mother and eat the young the 
second they are born, and nothing but 
vigilance will save them. I have spent 
most of the day with a small ladle to fish 
them out as soon as born to get them in 
a bowl to themselves. 

The fish has a black spot at the back 
which indicates they are with young. 


Mrs. G. S. Jonns, ( Mo.) 


és TO KILL TREES 

I notice in your question column for Sep- 
tember that Fred Kluge (N. J.) wants to 
know what will kill his Poplar trees. 

When living in Ark. some 35 years ago, 
we had much trouble with the native Black 
Gum, (Nyssa multiflora), in our en- 
closures. 

We tried “deadening” by chipping through 
the sap, all round; but they never knew 
they were hurt. Cutting them down did 
little good as the stumps and _ roots 
sprouted right on and the bodies laid on 
top of the fence would grow right on, and 
sometimes put out the following Spring. 
Salting had little effect, so we tried another 
remedy—strychnine. 

I bored holes in the trees, two or three 
inches, and put in, I would say, two or 
three grains, in weight, of the crystals, in 
each hole and plugged them up. 

I do not now remember how long before 
it took effect, but it killed them root and 
branch, and they never put out again, nor 
sprouted from the roots. 


C. B. Pieas, (Fla.) 


TULIPS WITH THREE AND FIVE BUDS 

Referring to the April issue, 1931: 

A well-known firm of florists in Omaha 
told me that they had ordered from Hol- 
land among some fall bulbs for planting, a 
variety of Tulips which was claimed to 
have several flowers on one stem. The name 
of this variety as given to me was Mons. 
Motted. It was said that this variety was 
sure to have from three to five flowers from 
one stem. The flowers are white, turning 
pink; not especially fine, but a real novelty. 
I have not inquired whether it fulfilled its 
promise, but may be able to give informa- 
tion on this point later. 


Gero. S. WoopruFF, (Ia.) 


BEES BOTHER BIRDS 


A question was asked by Etta M. Morse, 
as to what should be done when a neighbor’s 
Bees came to her Bird Bath to drink and so 
frightened away the Birds. I suggest the 
following solution of the problem, and I 
feel sure it will prove successful: 

Keep the Bird Bath temporarily dry and 
ask the neighbor to provide water for his 
Bees, using water which is sweetened with 
sugar or syrup. The Bees will like this 
water and so become accustomed to this 
source of water supply. After a time, the 
Bird Bath can be refilled, and the Birds will 
gradually come back, while the Bees will 
prefer the sweetened water. 


JOHN T. Gorpon, (N. Y.) 


Grow Anywhere 
FREE CATALOG 


Describes 500 varieties of the Best 
Standard, New and Prize Winning 
Dahlias, from the Dainty one inch 
Pom to the 12 and 14 inch exhibition 


Dahlias. Every root reproduces it 
self, at surprisingly low prices. Every 
seed produces a new Dahlia. Roots 


and Seed easily grown. 
25 Seed Like We Plant $1.00 Postpaid 
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KENDAL DAHLIA GARDENS INC. 
BOx 107 MASSILLON.O 











300 GLADIOLUS 25¢ 


1500 for $1.00, postpaid; bulblets. 110 Blooming Size 
( ) Bulbs for $1.00, postpaid. 100 Large Size 
Bulbs for $2.25, postpaid. fro’ 
inbow Mixture containing dozens of 
wide range of colors. Mixed Dahlia Tubers $1.25 per 
dozen, postpaid. Ask for our 2ist Annual Catalog of 
Bulbs, Perennials, Ornamental Shrubs, Roses, and 
General line of Nursery Stock. It’s FREE. All 
fully guaranteed and prices greatly reduced. 
J. N. ROKELY & SON, Box 29, Bridgman, Michigan. 








10 Rockery Plants $1.25 


All freshly dug. Your selection of five choice hardy 
varieties of the foll :—Cerasteum, Geum, Hen & 
Chicken, Phlox subulata, Nepeta mussini, Sedum Spec- 
tabilis, S. spureum, 8. acres. Shives, Viola Jersey Gem, 
Thymus. Now is the time to plant them, 
4 Reck Garden Japanese Yew 4-6 inches............$1.25 
Rock Garden Juniper Sargenti 8-10 inches....... $1.25 
New Moerheimi Blue Spruce 4-8 inches.......... $1.25 
New Japanese Bloodieaved Cutleaved Weeping Maple. 
Very rare, unique and beautiful dwarf plant 
4-8 inches .............6: eTTTTTITTT TTT ree $1.25 
New Japanese Bloodieaved Maple 8-12 inches....$1.25 
New Jap Magnolia Soulangeana 6-10 inches...... $1.25 
Bloodleaf Beech. Finest Bloodleaf Tree 8-12 ins. .$1.25 
Choice Peonies. 4 colors in finest varieties..... $1.25 
Add 25c for postage and packing. 


Catalog Free. Growers of New, Rare and Better Plants. 
THOMSEN NURSERY CO. Mansfield, Pa. 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 






AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Member National Home 


Study Council 
4 Plymouth Bldg., Des Moines, lewa 


GLADS 


Attractively Priced 








BBT 
Per hundred No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 t. 
Pfitzers Triumph.. $7.00 $5.50 $4.00 $3.00 35.00 
Belinde ......... 5.00 a 3.00 2.00 6.00 
Mrs. Konynenburg 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 9.00 
C. Dickens ...... 3.50 2.75 2.00 1.75 3.00 
' BBT 
Per 10 Per M 
Salbach’s Pink... 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.00 10.06 
1 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.00 15.00 
3.50 3.00 2.50 2.00 10.00 
8.50 7.75 6.50 5.25 55.00 
2.00 1.65 1.40 1.00 5.00 
BBT 
Per 10 
4.00 3.50 . 3.00 2.50 3.00 
3.00 2.50 2.00 1.00 2.00 
Mexican Fire O 1.00 50 25 


pal. 1.50 1.25 J ; 
Special Garden Mixture $1.25; No. 4 for $1.00. 
All bulbs prepaid anywhere in the Postal Union. 25% 
deposit holds bulbs for future delivery. 


-  §. KELLETT 
GRANTS PASS, ORE. 





J: B. LYON COMPANY, PRINTERS, ALBANY, N. Ys 


January, 1932 
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